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OUR LODGER. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





HE year before I was admitted 
to the bar I spent at Mrs. 
Martha Sanborn’s, on Home 
street. It was one of the pleas- 
antest houses I ever lived in. 
In the first place, Mrs. San- 
born was a good, motherly body, 
a capital housekeeper, and not 
at all grasping, nor hard, nor 
suspicious. If any of her board- 
ers or lodgers were behindhand 
in paying, she would wait a lit- 
tle, as long as it was convenient, 
then ask for money in a pleas- 
ant, kind way, just as if all had 
the same interests, and she was 

Ss sure that her family meant to 
do the right thing by her. 

“You see I have my rent to pay to-morrow,” she 
would say; “‘ and you wouldn’t want me to be a dis- 
credit to you. When a housekeeper doesn’t pay her 
bills, it reflects on her boarders. Don’t you see some 
way to get it?” 

Not a cross word, not a hint that couldn’t be forgot- 
ten, but was left torankle. And to give her family 
due credit, she seldom had anything of the kind to 
say. They all did well by her; and not a New Year’s, 
Christmas or birthday passed but she got a present 
from each one; and not one left her without a tare- 
well gift. It was really touching to see any one of 
her boarders go off I well rernmember when Tom 
Kane went. For two days before the good lady could 
hardly eat a mouthful, and her eyes would fill with 
tears every time she looked at Tom. He had been 
with her three years, and was going to California. 
She looked over and mended his clothes, she helpe 
pack his trunk, and put a littie Bible in it with her 
name on the fiy-leaf, and under it written, “ Don’t 
leave God behind you in Boston, but take him to 
your heart wherever you go. You will always need 
him.” 

At last, when Tom started, and we all stood on 
the step to see him off. sve broke down, and putting 
her arms around his neck, kissed him in sight of 
everybody. Notone of us laughed. It wasno make- 
believe. She was like a mother to us all. 

1 like to remember that Tum was grateful to her, 
and that out of his first pile he sent her a pure gold 
teaspoon. He made money there hand-over-fist. 

Well, {am spending too much time on an episode. 

Home street was, and is, as pleasant as its name. 
It is a short street between two large avenues, and 
as it does not crossthem, it is comparatively quiet. 
The great stream of passing is in the streets parallel, 
which are all long. There were several quiet board- 
ing and lodging-houses in the vicinity, and the rest 
were private families, equally or more quiet. In 
our house, John Savin and I had the second floor 
parlor, a large room with a bow window over the 
front door. There we used to sit evenings, when we 
had nowhere particular to go, smoking, talking, 
sometimes by ourselves, sometimes with company, 
and oftener than not, carrying on a flirtation with 
the girls in the bow-window across the street. 

It was a pretty picture to see them, three Morris 
girls, Nell, Frances and Anne; and they knew it. 
The bow-window was large, and they had made ita 
perfect bower with plants. There they would sit at 
evening, in summer, ravishingly dressed in prettily 
contrasting colors, one, perhaps, in white, the other 
twoin pink and blue; and we could hear them chat- 
ter and laugh, and see them casting glances our way. 
The .only thing I ever saw Mother Sanborn mad 
about was those girls, ‘ Brazen minxes,” she called 
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them; and used to entreat us young fellows not to 
take so much notice of them. 

‘A man who wants a good wife, and to be 
worthy of her,” the good soul would say, ‘* should 
never pay attention, even in sport, to bold, forward 
girls. Let him seek out the modest, retiring ones, 
who wait to be sought.” 

I must own that the Morris girls were pretty well 
posted; but they were charming, for all that, and 
they amused us. Wenever let the old lady know 
that we talked across by means of the deaf and dumb 
alphabet, and that we used to fling kisses over every 
morning. Bat she saw them waving their handker- 
chiefs more than once; and mad enough it made her. 
I suspect that she sometimes watched a little more 
than was necessary, and I know that she gave Mrs. 
Morris a hint that she had better look out how her 
girls behaved. 

You see, Mrs. Sanborn was brought up in the 
country. 

The spring after 1 went to Home street, there 

came anew boarder, and about the same time, a 
little after, a new lodger. The boarder was a gen- 
tleman, Mr. Clarence Kavanagh, and somebody. 
The lodger was a woman, Mrs. Barret, and a no- 
body. 
“I didn’t want to take her,” Mrs. Sanborn said 
at the tea-table, the first night this woman came, 
* But she dDegged so hard that I hadn’t the heart to 
refuse. I told her that I had given up taking lodgers 
and wanted only boarders; and she said that she 
was out a good deal, visiting, and couldn’t afford 
to pay for meals that she didn’t eat; and that, be- 
sides, she didn’t feel like going to the table with 
a lot of young gentlemen, and no lady but me.” 

* Is she retiring and modest, Mother Sanborn?” I 
asked, remembering her lectures. ‘Is she one 
whom we must pay attention to, and seek, since she 
will not be so bold as to seek us?” 

‘*She is one whom you are all to let alone, young 
men,” said Mrs. Sanborn, with decision. ‘She is a 
widow who is indeep mourning for her husband; 
and she is a quiet person in rather straitened cir- 
cumstances.” 

We all laughed. We had heard before of widows 
in deep mourning, and had found them about the 
gayest persons of our acquaintance. 

‘‘ What’ll you bet, mother,” says John Savin, “ that 
before a week is over she will not have contrived to 
meet every one of us in the entries, and let us see how 
small her foot is. I’m willing to put up something 
handsome that she will look over the balusters after 
us, and that she will fall in love with Dode’s golden 
mustache, and contrive to let him know it. Those 
inconsolable widows are charming creatures.” 

‘*For shame!” cried Mrs. Sanborn, indignantly, 
holding the teapot suspended long enough to give 
John a reproachful look. ‘ You know I wouidn’t 
have one of those miserable creatures in my house. 
Mrs. Barret isa plain, middle-aged little creature, as 
timid and shrinking ae a child; and she hates men. 
The only fault I find with her is that she cannot be- 
lieve that the world ever contained a decent man 
besides her husband. And I’m sure, my poor, 
dear—”’ 

Mrs. Sanborn put down the teapot, choked a little, 
and wiped her eyes. 

Dear old soul! She was fifty, and her husband 
had been dead twenty-five years; yet she never men- 
tioned him without tears. We sobered at once, and 
John repented. 

*O well, mother!’ he said, soothingly, “if that’s 
her cut, we’ll let her alone fast enough. Don’t be 
afraid.” 

Mrs. Sanborn’s face cleared in a minute; and she 
was as beaming as ever before tea was over. 

Let me sketch the dining-room and company, as I 
remember them. The dining-room was not a half- 
subterranean room, cold and damp, but a large room 
on the first floor, at the end of the front entry, and 
occupying all the back of the house, except a nar- 
row stairway and closet that were taken off the side. 
Three windows looked out into a grape-vine that 
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didn’t allow anything else to be seen in summer. 
Bat in winter there were glimpses of a neat yard 
seen through their interstices, and a view of the rear 
of a block of stylish houses, kept in nice order. ‘The 
high green fence hid all the kitchen regions about, 
and reached as high as the parlor floors. This room 
had not the traditional canvas carpet, but in winter 
a bright crimson Brussels, and in summer a checked 
red-and-white Indian matting; the chairs were arm- 
chairs; there were valances at the windows to match 
the carpets; there were pictures and bookcase, rock- 
ing-chairs, a deep sofa long enough for the tallest of 
us to stretch himself on; there was a caged parrot in 
one corner, and a pair of canaries who knew when 
to hold their tongues. The family parlor was in 
front of this room, and there were two closets be- 
tween, one in the parlor, one in the dining-room ; 
and, fur some reason or other, a slide had been put 
in the wall leading to the parlor closet. I don’t 
know what it was for, unless to make it more con- 
venient to give refreshments to visitors. 

Mrs. Sanborn’s table was always a pleasure to see. 
The snowlest of cloths and napkins, the brightest of 
forks, spoons and china, and the best of fare. I don’t 
believe that Mother Sanborn made much out of us; 
for we had everything that was going. 

For the company that surrounded this table, there 
were only gentlemen besides Mrs. Sanborn, as has} 
been intimated. Another lady lived in the house,’ 
an invalid, Mrs. Porter, whose meals were sent up to 
her. Captain Porter, her husband, occupied the 
place of honor at the foot of the table, and represent- 
ed the defunct host. He was a ci-devant sea-cap- 
tain, jolly, red-faced, quick-tempered, and full of 
yarns. Between him and Mrs. Sanborn were three 
on each side. On the window-side, at the lady’s 
right, 1 had the place of honor for a visitor, next 
me was my room-mate, John Savin, and between 
him and the captain was the new boarder, Mr. 
Clarence Kavanagh. I must say a word of him, for 
hé is a person of mark in this history. 

He was nearly forty years of age, and decidedly 
handsome, though his features were not perfectly 
regular, nor his form perfectly symmetrical. He had 
fine gray eyes, and the most superb hair, beard and 
mustache, all of a soft brown seldom seen in a gentle- 
inan’s bair, but sometimes in ladies’, His mauner 
was really fascinating, though he had none of the 
airs assumed by would-be fascinating men. He was 
rather grave and slow-spoken; but there was a 
dignity and grace in all he said or did. He was a 
trifle haughty, but not supercilious; he was courte- 
ous to ladies, but was not a lady’s man; he was kind, 
and honorable, and reserved, and occasionally show- 
ed a most delightfully merry mood. I can imagine 
that ladies might adore him. Report said, indeed, 
that he had been rather troubled by their attentiqns, 
and had disappointed not a few by his engagement 
to Miss Amy Cary. She was the only daughter of 
one of our portliest aldermen, and a pretty girl be- 
sides. As soon as Mr. Kavanagh should be well set- 
tled in business, they were to be married. Mr, 
Kavanagh, by the way, was a Portlander, and had 
come to our city solely on account of the aforesaid 
Amy. 

Now I will go to the other side of the table. There 
was Andrew Moran, a bookkeeper, and a fly-away 
young scamp whom everybody liked; James Sawyer, 
one of the head clerks in the great house of Thunder 
and Lightning, and Tom Sanborn, a nephew of Mrs. 
Sanborn, and nothing else to speak of. 

A gander party, you see. 

For some time we kept up a little joking about 
Widow Barret, asking if she was consoled yet, when 
we were to be introduced to her, or if her enmity 
toward men had undergone any diminution. Bat 
after a few weeks the subject died out for want of 
anything to feed it, and we forgot that she was in 
the house. Not one of us had seen her face, save a 
faint, unprepossessing glimpse through a thick crape 
veil; and only two or threo bad seen as much as 
that. Mrs. Sanborn’s idea was perfectly right. The 





new lodger was not one of the gay widows, that was 


clear, From what I saw,I perceived that she was 
small, slight, nervous, very shy, and, I gaessed, 
something over thirty, maybe almost forty; I could 
not tell. She had the front attic, and used to pre- 
pare the most of her own fvod, sometimes not going 
out for days together.. Saturday nights I used to 
see her coming in asI sat in our bow-window, her 
veil drawn close about her face, though it was dark, 
and her arms full of packages; provisions, 1 suppvse. 

* Poor thing!’ Mrs. Sanborn said, when I laughed 
about the veil at night, ‘‘she is not used to being so 
alone, or to living in a large city. She says that she 
is ashamed to be seen going out alone in the evening, 
and carrying packages.” 

After tbat I tried not to see the little widow. We 
might have our fun; but not one of us was mean 
enough toannoy a poor, defenceless woman, Thanks 
to Mrs. Sanborn’s pitiful speeches, we got to have 
quite a sympathy for “our lodger,”’ as we began to 
call her. If, on coming down stairs, any one of us 
saw her shrinking back in the lower entry, her 
black robes and veil hiding her like a nun, he would 
pretend not to see, and make an excuse back to his 
room, to give her a chance to get up. If, on going up 
to my room, I glanced up and saw a little foot-tip 
through the very upper. balusters, ard a fol: of black, 
anda flitting glimpse of a pale, thin face bending over, 
1 always looked down instantly, and pretended that 
I didn’t see. 

For that our lodger did look over the balusters a 
good deal, there was no doubt. I often saw her 
there, and after a while, got in the way of looking 
up for her. I concluded that she was watching for 
a clear coast, that she might come down. 

We all fell in love, as the girls say, with Mr. Kav- 
anagh; and many a pleasant hour did John andI 
have with him. His room was on the game floor 
with ours, but at the back; and it got to be a settled 
thing tbat he should come in and smoke with. us 
every evening after tea. Usually he stayed bat a little 
while, going out for the evening with bis lady. Bat 
one night came a tempest, and he stayed all the 
evening. He was gallant and devoted enough to go 
even in that weather; but Miss Cary, he knew, would 
not expect him. 

John Savin was away for a few days, and there 
was no one but Mr. Kavanagh andlintheroom. I 
lighted the gas, closed both windows and blinds, put 
a box of cigars on the table, and bronght out a bot- 
tle of Scotch whiskey, glasses, sugar, water and 
lemons. We drew our chairs to the table, and pro- 
ceeded to make ourselves comfortable. 

Mr. Kavanagh was a temperance man, and had no 
objection to a punch, if it was properly concocted. 
The one we discussed that evening seemed to be to 
bis taste; and under the influence of it his reserve 
melted away. We got talking about women, and 
flirting, and I told some of my own experiences. 

“I quite agree with you in one thing,” Mr. Kavy- 
anagh said; “and that isin your assertion that wo- 
men are oiten, indeed nearly always, to blame for 
the unnatural relations that subsist between them 
and us. There is no reason why men and women 
should not associate in a friendly and pleasant way, 
without.a thought of marriage. But it is my ex- 
perience that a man can scarcely pay a friendly and 
courteous attention to a lady whom he finds agree- 
able, without either her or ber friends thinking that 
he has matrimonial intentions. There woul! be 
more marriages if it were not so, for men are often 
frightened away from putting themselves in the way 
ot being engaged. A fellow doesn’t like to think that 
if he asks a lady to go to the theatre with bim once, 
when he sees her again she will cast her eyes down 
and blush as if he had come to propose. 1 hate such 
nonsense!” 

My visitor spoke with unusual vehemence, and 
such an expression of disgust and impatience that I 
perceived clearly he had some particular case in his 
mind. 

“1 dare say yon have had experience enough in 
that sort of nonsense,” 1 said, insinuatingly, placing 
@ second tumbler ot punch before him. 
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He smiled, lifted the glass and took @ sip, smiled 
again as if half ashamed of himself, took a whiff, 
leaned back and let the smoke curl up from his 
han dsome mouth, then looked at me and laughed. 

“It seems silly to speak of such things,” he said; 
“but on stormy nights like this one must be amused. 
Besides, your punch stirs my memory, and your 
eyes weaken my will. I know you want me to boast 
a@ little.” 

** Indeed I do!” I said, heartily. 

He leaned forward, and rested his arms on the 


**] would never boast of a woman’s love,”’ he said, 
with a momentary gravity, ‘“‘if that love were such 
as to win my respect. But there is a sort of intatu- 
ation which women and men are sometimes subject 
to, which is worthy of pity, perhaps, but not of re- 
spect. It is something which I do not understand, 
and cannot tolerate. To have a person whom you 
repulse cling to you, can you imagine anything more 
calculated to inspire you with loathing? I had a 
torment like that just before I came here; and if I 
hadn’t left Portland on Amy’s account, I should have 
left it to get rid of that woman. Of course I shall 
not tell her name. That, however is all the grace 
she deserves. We will call her Miss Smith. I met 
her first out of the city. We both happened to be in 
the stage going from Bath to Bangor when we met 
with an accident. The stage upset. Miss Smith 
was a little hurt, and fainted. I took her up in my 
arms and carried her into a farmhouse near. Ina 
little while she recovered, and the stage was mend- 
ed, and we went on. I badn’t noticed her before; 
but naturally I did take notice of her afterward. 
Her ankle was sprained, and she had to be assisted 
to and from the coach. I had no company, and as 
she needed attention, I gave it to her. 1 found, too, 
that we had mutual acquaintances in both Bangor 
and Portland, that she belonged to Portland, and was 
going to return there at the same time with me. 

‘«¢Then perhaps I shall have the pleasure of your 
company back,’ I said, like a fool. 

‘*T was rather pleased with her at first. She was 
not pretty, but she was delicate and lady-like, and 
there was occasionally a vividness of expression in 
her face which was very striking. Indeed, 1 soon 
found her expression too vivid. She seemed to me 
one of those intense beings who are always going to 
extremes in everything, and with whom repose is im- 
possible. Moreover, I found her bitter and sus- 
picious, even in that short time. Still, as I said, she 
was helpless, and I felt bound to befriend her. 

‘When we reached Bangor, I took leave of her at 
the door of the friend with whom she was to stop, 
promising to call if I had time, or, at all events, to 
be on hand to accompany her back to Portland on 
the next Thursday. It was then Saturday. I never 
thought of her again until Wednesday evening. I 
met Mr. Cary and Amy at the Bangor House, and 
was completely engrossed by them, or rather, by 
her. It was our first meeting; but I resolved that it 
should not be our last. Wednesday they came back 
to Boston; and in the evening I recollected Miss 
Smith, It was late, but I went up. She received 
me very smilingly, but with a little reproach that 
she thought I had forgotten her. 

‘What could Isay? If I had known her then as 
I did afterward, I would have replied coldly that I 
had been busy. But I answered gallantly, bowing, 
*It would be impossible to forget you!’ 

‘* A sensible woman would have thought nothing 
of so evident a flattery. She wasn’t a sensible wo- 
man. 

** Well, we went back to Portland, she smiling and 
grateful, I as kind as I thought I might safely 
be. I protest, though I saw that the woman was 
silly, I never dreamed of her being in love with me, 
and I never dreamed of giving her any reason to be. 
She asked me to call and see her, and after waiting a 
week or two, I did call. She lived with a wealthy 
brother whom I knew pretty well. After that he 
and I had business relations of which I think she 
was the cause. I don’t doubt that for awhile she 
made him believe that I was herlover. About three 
months trom the time I first met her, her brother 
went to New York to live, and, greatly to my sur- 
prise, instead of going with him, she stayed in Port- 
land, and came to board in the house with me. I 
was annoyed. For I could not deny that in a busi- 
ness way she had been friendly and even helpful to 
me; still I had not asked nor expected such favors 
from her, and I did not want them. But there was 
no help for it. There she was in the house, sitting 
opposite me at the table, in the parlor all the time, 
constantly meeting me in the entries; and I had to 
show her some civility. 1t isn’t easy for me to be 
rude to women, even when they provoke me. But 
sometimes I did treat her with a coldness that came 
very near being rude. I couldn’t help it. She had 
not been there a week before they all had it that she 
was in love with me. And she acted like it. I can’t 

tell you how she acted, how she sat and stared at me, 

how she blushed and sighed, and cast down her eyes, 
and made the most transparent excuses to meet me 
everywhere about the house. I declare, I used to be 
scarcely able to get to the bathroom without coming 
across her. Shewatched me. I knew that she ob- 
served where I went, and whom I went with,and that 
I was never out at night but she kept awake till I 
gotin. She always looked sleepy the next morning 
after I had been out late. Of course all this made 
me appear like a fool; and’ you know that isn’t 
agreeable. 

‘*T got off after awhile and came to Boston to see 

Amy. Miss Smith got wind of my doings some way, 


She used to appear at the table with her eyes red 

with crying, she sat about with her head leaning on 

her hand, and a lugubrious expression of counte- 

nance that made me want tocall her a simpleton. 

The boarders laughed more than ever, and named 

her the ‘maid of the rueful countenance.’ Some- 

times I took pity on her, and tried to be frank and 

friendly; but it was of no use. She would turn her 

back on me and pout, and then come and ask my 

pardon, and weep. It was impossible to establish 

friendly or common-s-nse relations with her. 

“T was making arrangements then to come here; 

and I kept it from her as long as I could. But at 

last she found out. I knew when I came home one 

day to dinner that the murder was out. I must say 

that I was frightened when I saw her. I camein 

late, and they were all at the table. Her chair was 
opposite mine, and I looked across to bow to her 
first. She gave mea look such as a woman might 
give a man who has done her a most bitter wrong, 
did not answer my salutation, and dropped her eyes 
instantly to her plate. She was as pale as death, her 
eyes were red and swollen, and her whole manner 
strange. She did not say a word during dinner, nor 
eat a mouthful, but sat there like a death’s-head, 
making everybody feel diaagreeable. No one felt 
disposed to laugh. 

‘‘T was angry, you may depend. The last touch of 
pity took flight at the sight of that exhibition; and 
instead of trying to conciliate her, I began talking 
gayly with the others. They were as vexed witi 
her as I was, and readily joined in my humor, Af- 
ter awhile one of the ladies said: 

“‘And when are we to congratulate you, Mr. 
Kavanagh?’ 

***T have not gone so far as that,’ I said, not dar- 
ing to look at my opposite neighbor. ‘ But I will in- 
form you in good time.’ 

“I knew that Miss Smith had raised her eyes at 
last, and was looking at me. 

“TI shall congratulate you with all my heart,’ my 
lady friend went on; ‘for I know no lovelier girl 
than Amy Cary. She is amiable, beautiful, accom- 
plished and modest.’ 

“TI tried not to look at Miss Smith, but my eyes 
were drawn there in spite of myself. She was star- 
ing at me with an expression which I cannot de- 
scribe. Evidently, though she knew that I thought 
of going away, this was the first she had heard 
that a lady was in the case. Her look exasperated 
me still more. I determined to give her a lesson. 

“«* You are quite right, I said. ‘Amy is all that 
you describe her. I esteem myself highly favored 
by fortune in being her chosen husband.’ 

‘Instantly Miss Smith started to her feet, upset- 
ting her chair, and after taking one step, as if to 
leave the room, fell to the floor. 

** Of course all was confusion at once. The women 
gathered around her, and the men hovered about 
outside, in a helpless way, all but me. I left the 
room in disgust, and went up stairs to pack my 
trunk. 

“After alittle while Mrs. Baker, the landlady, 
came up to ask if I wouldn’t go down and speak to 
Miss Smith, who, she said, was nearly crazy. I said 
I would not. She had no right to make such a fool 
of herself, and I would treat her with the contempt 
she deserved. I said, moreover, that I should leave 
the house that day, and for the remainder of my 
stay in Portland stop at the Preble House. I 
couldn’t submit to such annoyance any longer. Mrs. 
Baker felt very bad about it, and offered to send Miss 
Smith away; but I wouldn’t allow that. She told 
me that the confounded nuisance, she was that! had 
said I was a deceiver, that I had. made love to her, 
and that her brother had got me to do business think- 
ing that I was to marry her. Of course nobody be- 
lieved her. The women left her to herself aftera 
while. They said that her faint was only a make- 
believe, although she certainly was half-crazy with 
jealousy and anger. But would you believe that she 
posted herself in the front parlor and waylaid me 
when I came down? There she stood leaning against 
the side of the door as I went down the stairs. 

*“*T would like to speak to you a minute, Mr. 
Kavanagh,’ she said. 

“TI choked down my anger as well as I could to 
answer with decent civility. 

#¢ ‘My time is very much occupied; but if you 
have any business with me, I am ready to hear it.’ 

She drew back into the parlor, and I could do no 
less than follow her, sorely against my will, though. 
She waved her hand towar@ a sofa, but I remained 
standing just inside the door. 

*¢ Have you no pity?’ she exclaimed. 

**¢7T do not see in what you are particularly de- 
serving of pity,’ I answered, ‘ unlessit is in your lack 
of self-control and sense of propriety. Your conduct 
is truly extraordinary.’ 

**She put her hands over her face, and began to 
cry. 

*** You shouldn’t have made me believe that you 
cared for me, if you didn’t want me to think so much 
of you,’ she sobbed. 

*** You are yourself to blame for that false impres- 
sion,’ I said, indignantly. ‘Iam no male flirt, and 
I never had any but the merest friendly regard for 
you, and I never dreamed of your fancying that I 
had. Iam used to being courteous to ladies; but I 
am not used to having ladies think that every act of 
courtesy must be followed by an offer of marriage. 
You must excuse my plain speaking, Miss Smith; 
but you have annoyed me and compromised your- 
self, and I have good reason to feel displeased ” 

** What she was going to say or do, I don’t know; 





and when I went back there were tragical scenes. 


her knees at my feet. I didn’t stop to listen; I ran, 
and got out of the room as quickly as possible, and 
out of the house. In my haste I left the parlor door 
open; and Mrs. Malcome, one of the boarders, com- 
ing down stairs just then, glanced in and saw her 
before she had time to get off her knees. The ladies 
were all on the watch, and heard her call me into 
the parlor. 

“‘ Well, I went to the hotel, and saw, no more of 
Miss Smith. Bat I got a note full of bitter reproaches 
that I kad refused to listen to her, calling me a 
brate, and several other fine names.” 

Mr. Kavanagh paused to take a sip from his tum- 
bler, as if to wash the taste of the story out of his 
mouth. 

‘*Have you heard anything about her since?” I 
asked. 

“Only a word,” was the reply. “A friend wrote 
me that she had left Portland and gone to her 
brother in New York. She has probably got over 
her passion for me by this time, and fallen in love 
with some other unfortunate.” 

As he ended, Mr. Kavanagh laughed, and his 
laugh was so pleasant that involuntarily I looked up 
at him. He sat directly between me and the door, and 
as I raised my eyes I glanced at the door, attracted 
there by someslight sound or motion. It was unlatch- 
ed; and it seemed as though some one had been look- 
ing in through a little crack, and had drawn the door 
close when I raised my tace. I was surprised and dis- 
pleased. I could not think that any of the family was 
mean €nough to listen to a private conversation. It 
seemed likely that some one,in passing, had looked in, 
and, seeing us engaged, had immediately withdrawn. 
Still I was annoyed; for I had certainly latched that 
door before sitting down, and when people come to 
my room, I like to have them come audibly. 1 hate 
tiptoe folks who get round without being heard. 

Mr. Kavanagh noticed my expression, and turned 
and looked behind him, and saw that the door was 
not closed. Probably the story that he had just told 
toade him suspicious; for he rose immediately, and 
going to the door, flung it open. 

“ Why, is it solate?” hesaid. ‘‘ The gas is out!” 
At the instant he spoke, there was the report ofa 
pistol in the entry, and he staggered back. I started 
up, and ran to him, calling for help. All the doors 
flew open, lighting the entries. 

**T am not hurt, 1 think,” said Kavanagh, recov- 
ering himself. ‘* But it was pretty near.” 

We hurried out into the entries to look, and were 
met by all the family, confusedly asking what was 
the matter, and who had fired the pistol, and if any 
one was hurt. Even the little widow was looking 
with a white face over the attic railing, and I heard 
her afterward questioning in a frightened voice of 
the servant. 

We found the front door wide open, and that the 
gas had been turned off in the entries by some one 
not of the family. It was only ten o’clock, and the 
entry lights were never turned out till eleven. We 
sent for a policeman, and had a thorough search 
made. It seemed likely that there had been a 
burglar who fired when he fancied that Mr. Kava- 
nagh saw him. But why he should tire when he 
had the door open for escape, was a mystery. While 
we were searching, Mrs. Sanborn exclaimed: 

‘““Why, Mr. Kavanagh, what is the matter with 
your ear?” 

He put his hand up, and drew it away. stained 
with blood. Looking, we found that the shot had 
grazed his ear just enough to draw blood, but not 
enough for him to notice in the excitement. We 
commenced anew our search, and at length found 
the place where the bal! had entered the wall over 
the mantelpiece opposite the door. Mr. Kavanagh 
stood in the door again, just where he had stuod 
when the shot was fired; and from the wall and his 
position we marked the position of the person who 
had fired. He must have been very tall, and stood 
about half-way down the front stairs, lifting his arm 
to a little above the second landing. The shot was 
evidently fired upward, and from as far down stairs 
as the person could get and reach over the floor. For 
the hole in the wall was at the left side of the fire- 
place, and the stairs ran toward the right. 

After doing all that we could do, and leaving the 
affair in the hands of the police, we settled ourselves 
again, our doors all open, the gas burning brightly 
in the entries, and the street door securely locked 
and bolted. 

‘** Be sure you all lock your room doors to-night,” 
Mrs. Sanborn said, stopping at my door on her way 
up to bed. ‘‘And if you hear a pounding, run te my 
chamber. If Iam disturbed, I shall pound on the 
wall. I would have the chamber-girl with me, but 
poor Mrs. Barret is so frightened that she wants 
her. She doesn’t dare to sleep alone. The poor 
thing wants a pcliceman to stay in the house.” 

When she had gone on, I looked at Kavanagh who 
was sitting with me again. He was slightly pale, as 
& man may well be when his life had been in danger, 
but perfectly cool and calm. 

** Does it occur to you to connect this affair with 
the story you were telling me?” I asked, in a low 
voice, keeping my eyes on the door, though I knew 
there was no sort of chance tor any one to get into 
the house now. 

He shook his head, but did not smile. ‘‘ It would 
be impossible to do so,” he said. “She is in New 
York, and, besides, she is no such person.” 

** I should think she was just such a person,” I per- 
sisted. ‘‘ You know, ‘ hell holds no fury like a wo- 
man scorned.’ ” 

Still he shook his head; but he said nothing more, 





but she came quickly forward, and flung herseif on 


After a little while he left me and went to bed. 


The night passed without any alarm, and there 
‘was no news from the detective the next day. No 
one had seen a man coming out of our house, and no 
one had seen the door standing open. The recess of 
the entrance was so deep, that ifthe door had been 
open, it would not have been observed on a dark 
night, unless the passer had looked particularly, A 
week passed, and nothing happened, and we heard 
nothing. The whole affair was enveloped in mystery, 

“ It must have been a burglar who thought that 
you had discovered him,” Mrs. Sanborn said, one 
night as we sat at the tea-table. ‘Perhaps he was 
not on the lower stairs. He may have been crouch- 
ing in the upper entry.” 

1 did not notice the reply. My attention was quite 
engrossed with something else; a trifle, it was; but 
it held my eyes. I had just chanced to notice alittle 
before that the slide which I have mentioned as be- 
ing between the dining-room and the parlor closet 
was shut closely. That was not remarkable, for it 
was always kept closed. But we sometimes notice, 
and give a momentary thought to trifies that seem 
utterly insignificant. When I looked up to Mrs. San- 
born as she spoke, I glanced past her; and as my 
eyes fell on the paling beyond, I saw that it was not 
quite close, but was pushed a very little aside; and 
as I looked; I saw clearly in that slight opening an 
eye. it was perfectly plain to me, an eye bright and 
tixed. 

Instantly I started out of my chair, and ran toward 
the slide, my first thought being that some one was 
taking aim through it. While the family all turned 
and stared in utter astonishment, I pushed the slide 
back and looked into the closet. There was no one 
there; bat the closet door was open into the parlor. 

‘* What is it?” they exclaimed. 

But I did not stop to answer. Tearing out of the 
room, I ran through the entry to the parlor. Not a 
soul was there. I searched everywhere, looked be- 
hind and under sofas and cabinets, and I wont be 
sure that I did not open drawers. Nothing did I 
find. I then bethought myself, and went to look up 
the balusters toward the attic. Nothing in sight 
there. Or was there a fold of black disappearing? 
If there was, what more natural than that any 
person in the house, hearing a disturbance, should 
come out to see what it meant? 

When I went down stairs, John Savin was in the 
front entry, Mr. Kavanagh was standing in the din- 
ing-room door, and the others had all got up from 
the table, their faces expressive of more or less alarm. 
I was assailed with questions; and when I had told 
my story, was saluted with laughter, from all but 
Mr. Kavanagh and Mrs. Sanborn. 

‘*Arnold is certainly getting nervous, or he’scents 
@ criminal case,” said the captain, —_ his seat at 
the table again. 

** At least I wasn’t trightened,”’ I sometel 

Mr. Kavanagh said nothing, but sat down and 
looked into his plate. 

Mrs. Sanborn went out and investigated, then 
came back with a solution which satisfied her, and 
set the rest laughing again. 

‘* The cat is in the entry,” she said, “and it must 
have been her eye at the slide. She is a mischiev- 
ous Creature.” 

** Did she opey the slide?” I asked, testily. 

‘* Well, no,” the lady answered. ‘ But are you 
sure that it was shut before?” 

**T am sure of it!” 

The captain laughed. “It must have been the 
little widow taking a peep at you fascinating fel- 
lows,”’ he said. 

I sulked, and dropped the subject, and no more 
was said about it that day. ° 

Mr. Kavanagh had @ headache that evening, and 
went to bed early. I was out till late, and didn’t see 
him; but the next morning he came into my room 
before breakfast. He looked rather queer. “ Ar- 
nold,”’ he said, ‘* were you in my room last night?” 

I replied that I was not. 

** Well, somebody was,” he said, looking at me 
with a strange expression of uneasiness. 

1 asked him to explain. 

‘* My head ached so badly,” he said, “that I was 
confused, and forgot to lock the door, as 1 have done 
lately. I didn’t even want the trouble of undress- 
ing; and, instead of going to bed, I laid down on 
the sofa near the window. llaid awake some time, 
but at length my head grew easier, and I was about 
dropping asleep, when something disturbed me. I 
half-thought, half-dreamed that the door was tried, 
then slowly and softly opened, and that I heard 
soft rustle as of woman’s garments. I opened my 
eyes, 1 was really.awake then, and saw a shadow at 
my bedside. 1 lay perfectly motionless, and shut 
my eyes, then opened them again, to make sure. 
There were the windows, the faint brightness where 
the looking-glass was, and the shadow beside the 
bed. It wasn’t like any one standing, but like one 
crouching beside the bed, with the arm stretched 
over it. The horrible thought came to me that what- 
ever it was, was feeling for my heart. It was 80 
strange and terrible, so unreal, that I felt my heart 
beating thickly, and a perspiration starting out over 
me. For aninstant 1 could neither see nor hear. 
When I recovered, I was sure that I heard the door 
softly close. My visitor had not found me in bed, 
and thought that I was not in the room. I lay & 
minute, then got up as quietly as I could, and creep- 
ing to the door on tiptoe, locked it. I tried to do 80 
silently; but the lock gave a little click. Then I 
went back to the sofa, and laid awake all night. I 
did not sleep a wink until daylight. Now, what do 
you think of this, Arnold? I don’t like to be fool- 








ish; but it doesn’t seem to me that I dreamed it.” 














































































THH FLAG OF OUB UNION. 











“ Mr, Kavanagh,” I said, “‘ did it ever occur to you 
that this Widow Barret may bea queer person, and 
that Mrs. Sanborn was very careless to take her in 
without going to see her reference?” 

He stared at me. “I never thought of her,” he 
said. ‘‘ What do you mean?”’ 

** May she not be your Miss Miitn, more desperate 
than you thought?” I asked. 

He started, but said nothing, seemed to be revolv- 
ing the idea in his mind. 

‘*[T may be all in the wrong,’’ I said; ‘‘ but I have 
had this idea for some time. Mrs. Barret is alto- 
gether shy and mysterious. Besides, she came at 
the eame time you came. I didn’t like to mention 
my suspicions to Mrs. Sanborn; for she is timid, and 
if once she got afraid of the widow, she would lose 
pity for her. But I think that you’d better try to 
get sight of the woman’s face.” 

“TI will,” he said, promptly. 
managed?” 

We talked the matter over, and concluded to come 
home about two o’clock, that being thettime at which 
I had heard Mrs. Sanborn say the widow usually 
went out. 

At half past one that day we started for Home 
street, and walked slowly toward the house. As we 
never came home to dinner, she could not expect us. 
We posted ourselves in the door-way, and waited si- 
lently; but noone appeared. That is, no one ap- 
p2ared from our house; but the three Morris girls 
appeared in their window, and began to cast glances. 
They evidently thought that we were standing there 
to watch them. 

“ By George! Kavanagh, I have an idea!” I ex- 
claimed, when we had waited so long that I began 
to think that our game had escaped us. If she has 
gone out, you might go over to the Morrises and ask 
permission to sit in one of their front windows, and 
watch. The widow is always in before tea, you 
know.” 

*“* How could I explain?’’ he said. 

‘* Leave all that to me,” I replied. ‘ But now let’s 
go into the house.” ’ 

We went in.and found Mrs. Sanborn taking a noon 
luncheon by herself, and much astonished to see us 
at that honr. 

“Now, Mother Sanborn,” I said, “you needn’t 
stare nor scold. Kavanagh and I have come home 
to see the widow, and you must manage it for us. 
He suspects that she is an old love of his, and wants 
to make sure.” 

“ Well, gentlemen,” says Mrs. Sanborn, with dig- 
nity, “‘ 1am happy to say that you have got your 
labor for your pains. Mrs. Barret went away to 
Lowell this morning directly after breakfast. She 
has a sister married there whom she is going to visit. 
She may be gone several weeks; but she keeps her 
room here. On her return you can see her.” 

“ Kavanagh, what is your lady-love’s complexion?” 
I asked. ° 

“The woman we were speaking of,” he said, * has 
dark-brown hair, a sallow skin and light blue eyes.” 

*“‘ This lady has light hair and a pale face,” said 
Mrs. Sanborn, triumphantly. 

We gave it up, and went down town. In my office 
I found a detective waiting. He had, he thought, 
tracked the man who tried to shoot Mr. Kavanagh. 
A certain man, a stranger, anda suspicious person, 
had been seen running out of Home street into the 
avenue that night, and since then he had tracked 
him, and almost caught him stealing. He was a 
very tall, slender man, amd carried something in his 
pocket that looked like a pistol. 

On ‘the whole, I began to think 1 might have 
wronged the widow. 

That was the last we heard for some time. There 
was no disturbance, Mrs. Barret didn’t come back 
from Lowell, though she sent the money for her 
room; and Mr. Kavanagh wae so taken up with his 
pretty bride-elect that he forgot everything else. 
They had intended to be married at Christmas, but 
certain circumstances needless to recount here in- 
duced them to hasten the marriage which was now 
fixed for the first of September. That date was not 
long in coming, and everything prospered. We were 
in a bustle, for the couple were going to board at 
Mrs. Sanborn’s. I gave up my front room to them, 
and took the chamber above; and papa and mamma 
Cary had the suite beautifully refitted and furnished. 

We had avery pretty wedding, and the newly 
married couple went to New York for a week. Mr. 
Kavanagh’s business was such that he could not 
leave it longer. 

The wedding was so quiet that I think no one 
knew anything about it till it was over, the cere- 
mony taking place at Mr. Cary’s with not more than 
a dozen persons present. 

The next day at tea-time Mrs. Sanborn said, “ Mrs. 
Barret’s reference has been here; and a most re- 
spectable person she seems to be. Her husband is 
in the custom-house, in @ very good position. She 
came to say that she had been to Lowell, and had 
seen Mrs. Barret who is coming back in a day or two. 
She is not going to stay, however, so you need not 
worry. Her health is not good, and she is going 
South for the winter. She goes as companion to a 
wealthy southern lady, a Mrs. Blake.” 

“ Joy go with her!” I said. “IE am not sorry to 
lose her.” * 

“ Well, I must own that I’d just as lief have my 
room,” Mrs. Sanborn said. “ Whatshe pays me is 
no object. But she is a very respectable woman, 
and I wont bear a word against her. Mrs. Martin, 
that’s the name of the lady who called, Mrs. Martin, 
No, 11 Silk street,—a very genteel street—says that 
she has known Mrs. Barret from a child, and has 


**How can it be 


the highest respect for her. Her troubles have made 
her a little odd and unsocial; but she says that not 
@ word can be sail to Mrs. Barret’s detriment. Now 
I hope that you are ashamed of yourself, young 
man.” 

**¢To err is human,’ mother,” I said, philosophi- 
cally, finding it impossible to feel a particle of sym- 
pathy for the little widow. 

The very next day sbe came back, and came sick. 
She was only going to stay long enough to put her 
wardrobe in order, she told Mrs. Sanbogn. In 3 
week, probably, she would start for the South. 

Our house was in some confusion all that week. 
In honor of her new boarders, Mrs. Sanborn had the 
entries and parlor fitted up a little; and the Carys 
were there every day at work on Amy’s room, pre- 
paring it for her reception. I scarcely knew my old 
domicile, though Ihad thought it very fine before. 
Such bright carpets and draperies, such filmy lace 
curtains, such a little bower of plants in the bow- 
window, such countless pretty ornaments that only 
@ woman knows how to arrange! We fellows would 
stop at the door on the way to our own rooms, and 
look with admiration and awe at the fairylike 
change by which this grub of a room became a but- 
terfly. Mrs. Cary would pause in her busy arrange- 
ments at sight of us, smile, and ask our opinion of 
this or that. ‘ Did we not think that the bust of 
Schiller would look better if placed in front of this 
ivy, its white showing against the green back- 
ground? Or,no. Ivy was for decay; and the poet 
was immortal. This little group of the Oceanides 
should stand there since mythology had died out in 
Christianity, and the Schiller should have a bay- 
garland. Andsoon. It was very pleasant. Andl 
must own that I, at least, had a new revelation in 
those days, of the charm of woman. How they 
beautify our lives! How much more of our little 
daily pleasures we owe them than we are aware of! 

Lastly, in the evening train from New York came 
the happy couple, looking happy indeed. 

But just betore they came, for the first time I saw 
Widow Barret. It happened this way: I came 
home earlier than usual to bring an offering for the 
room of our expected friends, as handsome a bou- 
quet as I could find in town. Mrs. Cary had got ev- 
erything arranged, and was hurrying to run home 
for something, and be back in time to receive her 
daughter. She met me on the stairs as I went up, 
admired my bouquet, and told me to go up and place 
it myself wherever 1 thought it looked prettiest. 
Then she went down, and meeting Mrs. Sanborn in 
the lower entry, talked a minute with her, and hur- 
ried away. Mrs. Sanborn went back to the kitchen 
where she was preparing a particularly nice supper. 

I went into the Kavanaghs’ room, and, after look- 
ing about, put my flowers in a vase on the mantel- 

piece, first selecting from them two half-open roses, 
a red and a white, These last, blushingly, yet with 
reverence, [ laid on the pillows of the snow-white, 
lace-curtained bed, the red rose on the front pillow, 
the white one on the one next to the wall. Then I 
drew back and looked at the effect. 

As I stood there silent a mowent, the house and 
the street silent too, I heard presently a faint, un- 
certain rustling on the stairs, and, looking towards 
the dvor, saw after a minute, a fold of a black gown, 
but nothing else. I was standing in the front part 
of the room, near the alcove, and I immediately 
drew back so as not to be seen trom thedoor. There 
was no sound of astep or breath; butin a moment 
I saw her, She came swiftly and noiselessly in, and 
looked round the room. Before she turned I had 
time to see her clearly as she stood there with her 
hands clenched together, and pressed to her heart. 
Her face was very thin, and perfectly white with a 
yellow pallor which was very disagreeable to see. 
She had on her bonnet and shawl, her veil put back, 
her profile showing sharply against it. I held my 
breath while I looked. There was no mistaking that 
expression. It was one of intense agitation. At a 
slight sound from below, she started and fied, as si- 
lent as a shadow. But she did not go down stairs. 
She went up. Evidently she had put on her bonnet 
and shawl so as to have the excuse of going out in 
case sue were caught there. 

In spite of all that had seemed to prove my sus- 
picions incorrect, I felt my old uneasiness return. 
There appeared to me in this something more than 
the mere natural feminine curiosity to see the room. 
But I hated to disturb any one about it; and pres- 
ently everything else was forgotten in the arrival of 
our friends. What gloomy fears could abide in the 
presence of Kavanagh’s sunny face, ten years young- 
er in the last week, or still more, before the sweet, 
childlike happiness of the lovely bride? They ad- 
mired everything, were glad to see everybody, and 
thanked everybody for what had been done for their 
reception. 

Mrs. Cary stayed only long enough to welcome her 
daughter, then went home, promising to come down 
a little while in the evening with her husband. We 
had @ gay supper, gave the newly-married couple a 
pleasant surprise in the shape of a serenade, and af- 
ter a merry evening, went to bed at a late hour. 

I wanted to tell Kavanagh to be sure to lock his 
door; but I hated to say a word to cloud his happi- 


ness. Listening, however, I had the pleasure of 


hearing the key turn in his lock. Content, then, I 
went to bed, and was soon in a deep sleep. 

How long I had slept Ido not know. But I was 
awakened by such acry as God grant I may never 
hear again. I started up, my blood chilling with 
horror. The door between my room and the Kava- 
naghs’ was open, and my chamber door into the en- 





try was open. From the inner room was heard the 


sound of a struggle; and before 1 had time to spring 

out of bed, I saw in the dim light Kavanagh appear 

in the door, pushing before him something which 
tried to escape, and made a faint gurgling as if chok- 

ing. I heard his heavy breathing as he dragged her, 

his hand on her throat, pulled her through the door 

into the entry, and, with all his strength, flung her 

headlong down the stairs. 

**My God! Arnold!” he said, coming bagk, not 

heeding the cries that rang through the house, for 

the whole family were alarmed. 

1 lighted my gas as quickly as my numbed fingers 
would let me, and saw him leaning against the entry 

door which he had shut. 

He pointed to the door of his room, but made no 

motion to go there. The silence within was terrible. 
** Go, go!” he gasped out. ‘I cannot look at her.” 
I turned my gas to its highest, then went in, and, 
going straight to his chandelier, lighted that. Then, 
with a creeping all over me, I turned to look at the 
bed. 

There lay the young wife, either dead or senseless, 
with her clothes and the sheet stained with blood, 
and blood soaking through the bosom of her night- 
dress. I looked up to find Kavanagh’s agonized face 
in the door. 

* For God’s sake, tell me?” he cried out. 

‘I thinks she lives,” I said, ‘* But we must have 
help at once.” 

At that he went to her, taking her in his arms, and 
calling her by every fond name. 

It was but the work of a minute, but it seemed an 
age before I had got my clothes on. By this time 
others of the family were at my door, and I heard a 
policeman in front of the house calling out to know 
what was the matter. 

I opened my door to the other fellows, and without 
a word of explanation, ran to the front window and 
threw my latch-key out to the policeman. 

** You’ll find her in the front entry,” I said. 

It is impossible to describe the scene that followed. 
Going down to run for a doctor, I saw the officer 
raising from the floor the form of Mrs. Barret the 
widow, alias Miss Smith. One look in the face was 
enough. She was dead! I staid to answer no ques- 
tions, but rushed out doors. 

When I came back, Mrs. Sanborn was in Kavan- 
agh’s room, and the poor little wife was lying in her 
husband’s arms, living, indeed, but, it seemed, al- 
most at the point of death. 

*‘ There are three wounds in the breast,” Mrs. San- 
born whispered to me; *‘ but two glanced aside on 
the bone, and are only flesh wounds; and I hope the 
other is not fatal.” 

I drew a breath of relief, and went down stairs 
again. 

** What am I to do with the woman?” asked the 
policeman. ‘* Who is she? Where does she belong? 
Who has done this?’’ 

I told him briefly, and bade him take her away. 
‘* Don’t let her stay here another hour,” I said. 
‘Dead or not, she is a murderer; and if you don’t 
take her out, we will pitch her into the street.” 

It wasn’t easy to get a carriage at that time of 
night; but some of the fellows got one, and the dead 
body was taken away. 

Well, poor Amy did not die; but it was many a 
month before she was able to go about; and when 
she dig it was with a face so white and terror-strick- 
en that it was painful to see her. For years after 
she would wake in the night with acry of such ter- 
ror, that many persons did not like to live in the 
house with her. 

As soon as she was able to be moved, she was tak- 
en to her father’s house, and they never came back 
to Mrs. Sanborn’s‘again. Indeed, we all took a dis- 
like to the place after that, and Mother Sanborn pro- 
tested that she could not stay in it. So before win- 
tercame she got another house, and we all went 
there with ber. Puvor lady! she never quite got over 
that affair. 

It was not before weeks had passed that Kavanagh 
could tell what he knew of that night. Of course 
the wretch had entered through my room, perhaps 
the key in the lock of their chamber door preventing 
her opening it. There was a skeleton key in the 
door between therooms. Kavanagh had been awak- 
ened by a sndden movement of his wife’s, and at the 
same instant that he opened his eyes, her cries rang 
out, as, waking in the grasp of her foe, she looked up 
to find that fiendish face bending over her, and see 
the uplifted knife raised for a blow. 

Of course the affair was a nine days’ wonder, and 
various were the stories and opinions about it. The 
popular version seemed to be that the poor demented 
creature had been betrayed by Kavanagh, and that 
grief had made her crazy. But nobody ventures to 
repeat that story in my hearing. 

I have no pity for her. I say she got her dues, and 
am glad that she did not live to be shut up a little 
while in a madhouse, then let loose to succeed better 
next time. Some people are to blame for being 
crazy. 

The only notice that Kavanagh takes of the stories 
is to draw himself up, and say haughtily, ‘‘ My char- 
acter is known.” And the only notice his wife takes 
of them, is to throw her arms around her husband’s 
neck, and protest that anything that wrongs his no- 
bleness is false. 

I made a little call on Mrs. Martin at No. 11 Silk 
street, and found that lady in an agony of terror and 
remorse. 

“TI did wrong in letting her go under an assumed 
name,’ she said. ‘ But I never called her by it, and 
all I said of her 1 believed. I have known her from 





sister to commit such a crime, as that she should. I 
knew that she was desperately in love with Mr. 
Kavanagh, and thought that she wanted to be near 
him. I tried to coax her to stay away; but since she 
would not, I consented not only to be guarantee for 
her, but—I—lent her the wig. I cannot tell you how 
sorry I am.” 

* Well, madam,” I said, ‘I hope that it will be a 
lesson to you never again to give the weight of your 
name to any fraud, however seemingly harmless.” 

** Indeed it will!” she sobbed. 

‘ Every cloud has a silver lining,” somebody says. 
The silver lining in this one, so far as 1 was con- 
cerned, was that it led to an acquaintance with the 
Morris girls. Ofcourse all the neighbors came to 
make inquiries, they among the number, and the re- 
sult—but no. The tale that hangs thereby does not 
belong here. 


>» 


THE CROW. 


Birds possessing an undoubted prevision of atm os- 
pheric changes, the crow may have some claim to 
the character of weather-prophet. Virgil says its 
croaking forebodes rain; an English writer says foul 
weather may be looked for when crows make a 
hoarse, hollow, sorrowful noise as if they sobbed; 
if they stalk into the water, or become very garru- 
lous towards evening, rain ia coming; but hot and 
dry weather is to be expected when they gather to- 
gether in great companies, or call loudly and clearly 
in the early morning A shrewd Scotch observer re- 
marks that crows have a keen and correct perception 
of changes in the weather, and that stormy winds 
may be presaged when they feed greedily, and fly 
speedily along the lower edges of the glens; while, if 
they betake themselves to sheltered places when the 
tempest begins, it is a certain indication that it will 
increase to a hurricane. Still, their weather- wisdom 
does not saffice to save them from coming destruc- 
tion. In 1839, thirty-three thousand dead crows 
were counted on the shores of a lake in Westmeath, 
after a violent storm; a few years ago, the beach of 
Crow Island, a favorite resort of the Ceylon crows, 
was strewed with the remains of the birds killed by 
a thunder-storm; and when Pea Patch Island was 
inundated one night, the shores for miles were black- 
ened by the bodies of thousands of unlucky crows, 
as the streets of Calcutta were filled with them after 
the last great cyclone swept the Indian continent. 

Our sable subject owes no little of his evil reputa- 
tion to the fact, that nature has not cursed him with 
a fastidious palate; but if he can make a meal off 
what a bird of nicer taste would rather starve than 
touch, he only does so when nothing better is to be 
got. There is no doubt that when the choice is giv- 
en him, he prefers dining upon a tender leveret or 
young rabbit; and he will work hard enough at un- 
earthing grubs and worms where He can earn 4 fair 
wage for his labor. It must be admitted the crow ~ 
hasan unfortunate liking for poached eggs, com- 
bined with a blissful ignorance of the sacredness of a 
patridge’s or pheasant’s nest, while he will not hesi- 
tate at appropriating stray ducklings or chickens, if 
they come in his way. When stealing eggs, he gen- 
erally impales them dexterously on his bill, but not 
always; Mr. Weir frightened a flying crow iuto drop- 
ping his burden, and found it was a wild-duck’s egg, 
perfectly whole. Another crime of which this bird 
is, upon very strong evidence, accused, is that of put- 
ting sickly sheep out of their misery. The crow is by 
no means a one-idead bird. Small feathered game 
he strikes as it flies; sheep, and suci-like victims, 
he first disables by picking out their eyes; if he gets 
hold of anut, he cracks the shell by dropping it 
again and again from a great height. One was seen 
to kill a young duck by laying it upon the ground, 
and then walking backwards and forwards over it 
until its life was trodden out of it; and the Roman 
naturalist tells us of a thirsty crow heaping stones in 
an urn containing rain-water it could not reach, un- 
til it brought the draught to a convenient height. 

Somebody, however, has said a good word in be- 
half of the crow; Friar Grantville deposing: “In 
Exameron, it is said the mildness of the crow is won- 
derful, for when the old crows in age be both naked 
and bare of covering, the young ones cover them 
with their featoers and feed them. And when they 
wax old and feeble, the young crows undersit them, 
and rear them up with their wings, and comfort 
them to use to fly to bring their members that be 
diseased into state again.” Although it is hard to 
believe in such filial affection on the part of the 
young crows, we may say that the old birds deserve 
every kindness trom them, seeing they tend upon” 
their offspring long ‘after they can fly, instead of, 
like most other birds, leaving the youngsters to their 
own devices at the earliest possible period. Indeed, 
the crow id a model parent. When Mr. Weir had 
deprived a lady-crow of her liege lord, he was aston- 
ished by finding her provided with a second mate be- 
fore three days had elapsed. Determined to get rid 
of the family, he next shot the hen-bird; but even 
her death did not suffice, for the male bird continued 
to feed the motherless brood, and persevered in per- 
forming his paternal duty until he paid for his con- 
stancy with his life. 








WELL RECOMMENDED.—A clergyman once tried to 
persuade an old scamp of a fellow to come to church, 
on the plea that he had seen his wife there the pre- 
vious Sunday. 

‘* [ hope you’ll try and come now, James.” 

“ Well, sir, I tuink I'll try, for our Mary says 





childhood, and would as soon have expected my own 


you’re a devil of a preacher.” 
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of the cellars of a place like this, you never touch 
anything worse than champagne and brandy? Dear, 
dear, what a change it seems! Richardson and I 
were talking over it only the other evening.” 

** Richardson is an infernal scoundrel,” observed 
Mr. William, bluntly. 

“ Well, he does run a little near the wind at times, 
no doubt. But so we all do, fur the matter of that, 
or have done, eh, Mr. Blackburn? As he was say- 
ing, only think of your being here a squire, and a 
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A COUNTY FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


UNCLE DEAN. 


Tne next day Mr. William’s conduct still showed 
signs of grace. He was silent; but then in his case 
silence was indeed golden, though his speech could 
scarcely have been described as “ silvern,”’ but rather 
as small change in brass. He not only made no ob- 
jection to the family migration to “ the Fishery,” 
which it was arranged at breakfast should take 
place on the ensuing day, but evinced a strong de- 
sire to depart at once, ‘‘ Why couldn’t they go that 
very afternoon?” 

This could not bedone at such short notice, be- 
cause of certain arrangements ry to be effected 
for the invalid: but it was suggested by Mrs. Black- 
burn that all was ready at the cottage, if William 
liked to precede the party by four-and-twenty hours, 
and establish himself there alone. But this he would 
by no means listen to; he would wait and travel with 
the rest. His sociability was so extreme as to be- 
come almost oppressive to poor Mr. Waller, to whom 
he chiefly attached himself. “I like to hear you 
talk, Waller, you have got such capital stories; be 
lively, there’s a good fellow, because I feel rather 
down in the mouth, and as if, somehow, I was going 
to be ill.” 

It was rather difficult to be lively under such de- 
pressing circumstances, and especially as bis com- 
panion did not exhibit the slightest appreciation of 
his efforts, or indeed appear to listen to one word he 
said. His eye was on the watch, his ear waa on the 
stretch, for that expected some one, more than ever. 

Yet, when the footman came into the room where 
they were sitting late in the afternoon, with, ‘‘ You 
are wanted, if you please, sir, by a person in the front 
hall,” Mr. William seemed by no means relieved by 
that indefinite summons. Op the contrary, his lips 
grew white, and his jaw fell, so that he could not 
utter a word; and it was ready Mr. Waller who put 
the question for him, ‘* What sort of a person is it, 
John, and what is his business?” 

“* Well, sir, he said he wouldn’t give his name, but 
that Mr. William knew all about him. 1 think he’s 
some sort of a horsey gent.” 

‘Yes, yes,” said William with a testiness which 
the sharp eyes of the ex-M.P. at once perceived was 
assumed to conceal a sense of relief, ‘‘I know the 
fellow. Ihave been expecting him this long time. 
1t’s a disagreeable business. I am afraid 1 must see 
him alone, Waller. John, if there is no one in the 
drawing-room, show him in there;’’ and in a few 
minutes the young squire was face to face in that 
gorgeous saloon with the man who had known him 
in his least prosperous days, and who knew his 
secret, but to whom, as we have seen, he had made 
up his mind not to give a sixpence of hush-money, 
and to carry matters with a high hand. 

Still, Mr. William’s manner was far from that of 
one who wishes to pick a quarrel, or even to main- 
tain a frigid isolation, as he rose and shook hands 
with Uncle Dean. This gentleman, whom circum- 
stances had associated with horse-flesh, and whose 
tight-fitting trousers and sporting scarf-pin had 
doubtless led the footman to that just conclusion, 
had certainly not been intended by nature for the 
saddle. He was upwards of six feet high, and of 
great weight, if there is any truth in the adage, * It 
is bone that weighs;” but, whether from the con- 
stant habit of physical “ jockeying ”"—that leaning 
forward to hustle with the reins—or from that moral 
jockeying”? which requires an earthward vision 
and a close inspection ot one’s fellow-creatures, his 
back was bent into a bow, which, assisted by the 
quick, searching glance that he bestowed upon his 
nephew by marriage, made him look one huge 
note of interrogation. He had placed a deep band of 
crape round his hat, in token of his sorrow for the 
loss of their common relative; but his long waist- 
coat was bright yellow, his trousers green, and his 
scarfa brilliant blue. Perhaps the poetry of his na- 
tare, forbidden an outlet through the usual channel, 
exhibited and expanded itself in color, but certainly 
he was very highly tinted; nor was it his own fault, 
but Time’s, that the hair which had been red was 
now quite gray. 

** How are you, Dean? It was kind of you to come 
and look me up. Iam only sorry that the house is 
full, so that I cannot ask you to take a bed.” 

**Don’t mention it, Mr. Blackbarn, don’t mention 
it. I had no idea of sponging on you to that extent, 
I do assure you; but being in the neighborhood, and 
wishing to hear about poor Bess—” 

‘““That’s a sad story, Dean,’”’ broke in the other, 
hastily, ‘‘and I don’t wish to talk about it. Take 
some wine—take some gin, Here, what’s your name? 
bring this gentleman some gin and hot water. That 
used to be your tipple, did it not?” 

“Why, yes, and yours, too, in the old days,” said 

Mr. Dean, slyly; ‘‘ but there, I suppose with the run 





magistrate, I suppose, and all the rest of it; sending 
poor folks to prison. Lor, what a game it is!” 

** Yes, Mr. Dean, and it’s a game that I have taken 
care shall not be spoiled by any man,” said the other 





slowly. ‘‘I felt, of course, that I need never fear 
any molestation from you; but knowing what sort 
of aman Richardson was, and how like him it would 
be to hold over my head, as it were, for the purpose 
of extorting money, that troable I got into at Chester, 
I made up my mind, upon assuming my position here, 
to make a clean breast of it at once.” 

1 don’t mean to tell me that all these fine folks 
about here know that you were in that horse-job, 
and got’ (Mr. Dean looked cautiously round the 
room, and the shining faces of the inlaid cabinets 
and gilded mirrors seemed to make him more cau- 
tious, for his voice sank to a whisper) —“ got put into 
quod?” 

** Yes, I do,” said Mr. William, boldly. ‘ I don’t 
say that the servants and village people have been 
told, but everybody with whom the knowledge of 
such a circumstance could do me harm was put into 
possession of it at once. Of course, it did do me 
harm, but the worst is past, and the ground on 
which I stand at least is firm. If you still doubt 
me,” for the other wore a very incredulous look, 
‘‘ask Mr. Herbert Stanhope, whom I suppose you 
know, and who is staying here at present.” 

As Uncle Dean sat rubbing his chin with his large 


hand, you might have thought that his face was 


made of India-rubber, and that he was pulling it out 
inches at a time, so obviously dic it lengthen at these 
words. It was evident to him that the moral ‘lever 
which he had brought with him to work upon his 
nephew-by-marriage, would have no mechanical 
force. 

‘So Mr. Stanhope is with you, is he?” observed 
he, slowly. ‘‘I knowof more than one ‘ party’ that 
would be glad to know where he was.” 

** Owes money, does he?” 

“ Money! He owesa fortune. Gazebo must have 
cost him twenty or thirty thousand pounds at Good- 
wood; that is, he would have cost him, if he could 
have paid it. The idea is that he is gone abroad for 
a time, and when he comes back he will settle every- 
thing; and Sporting Dawlish sticks by him in that 
story. But, there, since Mr. Stanhope isa friend of 
yours, I’m mum.—What a fine room this is, Mr. 
Blackburn, and what a fine place! Lor, if my poor 
Bess could bat rise out of her grave—What’s the 
matter, sir?” 

‘* Matter, man!” cried Mr. William, trembling vi- 
olently—* did not I tell you not to talk about her, 
notato spesk upon that subject? If she happened to 
be alive, I couldn’t stop you; I am quite aware of 
that. You would have been coming over here a 
dozen times a year to borrow money of me, upon the 
score of our relationship. But, mark me! if ever I 
give you a farthing—and I don’t say 1 will, mind—it 
must be upon the distinct understanding that you 
never breathe a word about—about your late niece. 
The tact is,” and here Mr. William began to whine 
and whimper, “ you may believe it or not, as you 
please, Dean, but I was not altogether a good hus- 
band to that poor girl; I was harsh and rough with 
her at times; and now she’s gone, I can’t bear to 
think about it.” 

“ And she was a delicate creetur, too,” said Mr. 
Dean, shaking his head. Poor Bess had been really 
his own niece, and perhaps his conscience pricked 
him in that he had not been altogether a good uncle 
to her; or perhaps he only wished to exaggerate the 
case, as a question for damages. ‘As elicate a 
creetur as ever I saw.” 

* Just so,” said Mr. William. ‘‘ She died of a con- 
sumption, with which she had long been threatened, 
out in foreign parts. The whole matter is one with 
which all my people are well acquainted, but of 
which they do not speak, because they know it pains 
me. You will oblige me, theretore, Mr. Dean, by be- 
ing silent also. There is nothing to be gained by 
speaking of it, either to me or any one else; you un- 
derstand that, I suppose?” 

Uncle Dean nodded assent; he had carefully gone 
over that idea, with an eye to business, and had been 
obliged to come to the conclusion that no protit could 
be made out of a relationship that had become ex- 
tinct. It had afforded him an excuse for his present 
visit (the real object of which had been precisely 
what his nephew had foreseen), and nothing more 
could reasonably be expected of it. 

“ Very well,” said Mr. William, “ you wili distinct- 
ly bear in mind, then, that any present which I may 
think fit to make you now, or hereafter, is neither a 
tax nora due. I fear no menace, as you may tell 
that scoundrel Richardson, if you please—and I ac- 
knowledge no claim in respect of our late connection 
by marriage.” 

‘*] see that, sir, all quite plain,” answered Mr. 
Dean, deferentially. ‘1 am quite sure you have no 
call to help me with a shilling—though, if Bess had 
been alive, and knew that her poor uncle, who 
brought her up from childhood, was so devilish hard 
up as he is just now—” 

“There, there; that will do, Mr, Dean; I was 
quite aware that we were coming to that at last. 
Well, I had a hundred pounds with your niece when 
I married her, and I don’t say but that [ may be in- 
duced to refund it to you, as her representative, upon 
a certain condition.” 

“Tl take my solemn oath, Mr. Blackburn, that 
1’1l never speak of Bess again as long as I live, if that 
is what you want. O/ course, if you’re going to mar- 
ry again (as I hear is the case), you don’t want people 
to go tittle-tattling all over the county about your 
late wife and her humble station, just now.” 

‘* Excuse me, Mr. Dean,” said the other, preremp- 
torily, “‘ you would seem to imply that your silence 
is of some material importance to me; whereas no 
word of yours respecting your late niece could affect 





my interest in the smallest degree. It is merelya 
question of sentiment. I have asked you, as a fa- 
vor, to avoid in future all mention of a certain sub- 
ject, though I do not deny that you may have hit 
upon my reason for so doing. The condition [ would 
impose is something quite different. You say that 
you kuow more than one party to whom Mr. Herbert 
Stanhope owes large sums, and who would be glad to 
know of his whereabouts.” 

** Yes, Mr. Blackburn, I do; but I’ll be mum as 
death for your sake—and in consideration of that 
hundred pounds you speak of.” 

** Be so good as to hear me out, Mr. Dean. You 
say that Mr. Stanhope owes in ali twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds. How is it he has not been declared 
&@ defaulter?” 

** Well, it’s all Mr. Dawlish’s doing, that is. He 
has the ear of some of our big men, and has per- 
suaded them to wait; but there’s others as I know of 
as have a matter of eleven thousand, or perhaps 
twelve thousand pounds in all, against Mr. Stanhope, 
and they’re hungry enough, I can tell you. They 
have been told it will be better for them not to press 
matters; but that don’t stay their stomachs, you see, 
and they would like to know what I know, most un- 
common. It’s so precious difficult, you see, to get 
hold of a chap abroad.” 

* Just so. I will write you a cheque for fifty 
pounds, Mr. Dean, upon the under: anding that you 
tell them (not from me, of course, but as a piece of 
intormation you happen to have obtained) that Mr. 
Herbert Stanhope is staying here. Let them press 
him as hard as they please. Do you comprehend, 
man?” 

“Very good, Mr. Blackburn; but—” Uncle Dean 
hesitated a moment, and it is possible that across his 
untutored mind there flitted sume crude notion of 
violated hospitality—“ 1 warn you that they’ll make 
it very hot for him. Once they think they have been 
deceived, they’!] be as eager as a pack of hounds who 
have been thrown off the scent, and suddenly find it 
breast-high. They’ll be fit to tear him to pieces.” 

‘Let them tear him,” said Mr. William, sullenly. 
‘When you have set them on, but not before, I’ll 
send you the cheque for the other fitty.” 

“You may consider that as good as done, Mr. 
Blackburn,” said Uncle Dean, as he drained his 
glass and rose from his chair. “If you have no 
other commands for me, it is time that I should be 
off.” 

** As you please, Mr. Dean. This is a sick-house, 
or I should have been glad to offer you something 
more of hospitality. I have guests who, I do assure 
you, are less welcome. Perhaps, by the way, it will 
be well that you should see one of them, whose voice 
I can hear upon the terrace yonder, with your own 
eyes; you will not then need to speak from hearsay.”’ 
Mr. William pointed to the window, and bidding the 
other to look out without being observed, asked him 
what he saw. 

“T see a very pretty young woman, and a young 
man who has his back to me, but is evidently making 
himself most uncommon agreeable to her. I should 
say there was love in the case on one side, at the very 
least. Now he turns; yes, that’s my man, sure 
enough; and I confess I’m sorry for it, Mr. Black- 
burn; for Mr, Stanhope was ever an open-handed 
young gentleman, so long as there was any—” 

“Hore isa cheque for the fifty,” interrupted the 
other, coolly. ‘‘And now I will show you to your 
vehicle by the back way, since it’s just as well our 
young friend yonder should not know to whom he is 
indebted for whatever happens. Good-by, Dean, and 
remember the sooner you set about your work the 
sooner you will get your pay. Yes, yes,” muttered 
Mr. William, as he reentered the house alone, ‘ I'll 
put a spoke in Mr. Stanhope’s wheel for him; twice 
has he interfered in my affairs, so that I shall owe 
him one even when these hornets come about him.” 

He turned into the little room where he had lett 
Mr. Waller; but that gentleman, as soon as he had 
got released trom his companion, had incontinently 
fled. It was growing dusk, and solitude was so in- 
supportable to the young squire, that he hastened to 
join the pair upon the terrace, notwithstanding that 
they were the two individuals whom, of all the un- 
loved world, he liked the least. But at the open 
hall door he stopped, petrified with amazement at 
what he saw upon the terrace. As Uncle Dean had 
described it, there was indeed a young man making 
himself so very agreeable to a young woman that it 
seemed that love must be upon one side at least; he 
was leaning forward and speaking eloquently, it not 
passionately, into her very ear, while she, though 
shaking her fair head with gravity, by no means had 
the appearance of inflexible denial. He seemed 
rather to be excusing himself for some course of 
conduct which she was reprobating, yet not without 
holding out a hope of pardon. But what had turned 
Mr. William into stone, as though it were a Gorgon’s 
head, and had also transformed his features into 
some likeness of a Gurgon, was this, that the object 
of these marked attentions of Mr. Herbert Stanhope 
was not Ellen, as of course her uncle had expected it 
to be, but Lucy Waller! 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE JOURNEY. 

SURELY it is one of the most extravagant weak- 
nesses of the buman heart to set its affections on an 
object which does not reciprocate them; we may, in- 
deed, love a child without our care and devotion be- 
ing appreciated, or indeed, any particular regard 
being shown to us in return; but in the case of | 
grown-up tcoman, how can a man be so foolish as to ! 





press his attentions where they are not desired, ang 
where, therefore, they must needs be unpleasing? 

Although one would think that a very little self. 
conceit, or proper pride, would cause such a suitor to 
give up his quest at once, it is not usually a symptom 
of humility to perggvere, but rather of a coarse and 
vehement will. Mr. William Blackburn, for instance, 
fs we have seen, was by no means of Sir John Suck- 
ling’s opinion: 


If she be not fair to me, 
What care I how fair she be? 


but coveted Lucy all the more that she, on her part, 
exhibited no sort of inclination for him. The scene 
he had witnessed on the terrace transported him for 
@ time with rage, and laid up in his mind a third oc- 
casion of hatred against Herbert Stanhope, in com- 
parison with which, the two already garnered there 
were but slight. It was likely enough, indeed, that 
he might have been mistaken as to the cause of that 
gentleman’s warmth of manner towards a young lady 
who had been his friend and neighbor from child- 
hood, and, on the other hand, Lucy herself had cer- 
tainly manifested no corresponding emotion; but 
when was jealousy capable of reflection? Under the 
circumstances, it was wonderful that Wi liam Black- 
burn was able to conceal the anger that consumed 
him; but the fact was, the spectacle he had wit- 
nexsed was not altogether without its mitigation; he 
felt himself tolerably secure of Lucy, since her fath- 
er’s fortunes depended upon her consent; and he 
was not displeased, for a certain reason, to persuade 
himself that Stanhope was not personally devoted to 
Ellen. At all events, Mr. William’s manner contin- 
ued as urbane as we have observed it to be for the 
last four-and-twenty hours, and his inclination for 
society as strong; of this latter, the following was a 
curious example. Mr. Walier and his daughter had 
departed the next morning for Mosedale, upon the 
understanding that they shonld spend the ensuing 
day at the Fishery, and Mr. Stanhope accompanied 
them as far as Curlew Hall, where he had business to 
occupy him for a few hours; so that the Blackburn 
family were for once left to themselves. 

**T suppose, Willy. you will take the mare over to 
the cottage?” said Mrs. Blackburn, after her guests 
had departed. ‘You will have a charming ride 
across the moor.” 

“‘ Why 80?” inquired he, sharply. ‘“ Why should I 
not drive with you?” 

‘Well, of course, my darling, we should be only 
too glad of your company; but then, you see, there 
is but room for two in the invalid carriage which 
takes your poor father.” 

‘Then let Ellen go in that, and do you come with 
mein the brougham. We have never yet ridden in 
our own carriage together, you and I.” 

Mrs. Blackburn hesitated; perhaps it struck her 
that if not now, she would probably never again 
drive with her Anthony, and that it was to him that 
her duty was first owed; but she gave way as usual, 
and the brougham was ordered accordingly. Only 
she did insist upon its following the other vehicle, in 
place of preceding it. Her son, whose desire to get 
away from Redcombe seemed to grow stronger every 
hour, would have had it driven at a quicker rate, ‘so 
as,” said he, “to be at the cottage beforehand, and 
get all things ready for the governor.” 

Bat his mother was firm in adhering to her own 
plan. “ Everything is quite prepared there, Willy, 
and I will not consent to be separated from your 
father more than has been already done. Think 
if anything should happen to him on the way, and 
I were not close at hand, could I ever forgive my- 
self?” 

And so, not unlike a funeral procession, the invalid 
carriage, with its motionless occupant and Ellen, 
took the lead, while the brougham followed at the 
same slow pace. The villagers lined the little street 
in mournful silence. The short experience they had 
had of the old squire’s rule had been a favorable one, 
and they had every reason to expect less good at his 
successor’s hands. As for the report of the estate 
having been left to Mise Etlen, they did not credit it: 
the Blackburn land had always gone from father to 
son. It was indeed a melancholy exodus. It was 
observed that Mr. William was very pale and awe, 
and exhibited much more feeling than he had been 

pposed to p Singular to say, this not only 
continued to be the case with him, but he even grew 
more serious as they proceeded on their journey. In 
vain his mother endeavored to console him. ‘ You 
must not give way so, dear Willy, although I am 
glad to see you so deeply touched. It is rather for 
me to weep, who must soon lose the friend and lover 
of fifty years yonder. The last time, yes, the very 
last that he and I journeyed together this way——” 
The poor lady could not finish the sentence; the 
memory of the past was too bitter to be shaped in 
speech! it was a fact that the last time she and An- 
thony had taken the Mosedale Road together, was on 
their way to be married, when they were little more 
than boy and girl. There are probably but few old 
people, even of the most unsentimental sort, on whom 
at times some thought of this kind must not intrude, 
more affecting, surely, than any grief which self-con- 
scious youth imagines or supposes. Perhaps the 
springs of regret are as fast froz2n in. their case a6 
those of passion? Heaven grant it may be 80. 

There was one consideration that certainly tended 
to Mrs. Blackburn’s comfort—the universal sense of 
her husband’s hopeless condition confined her own 
apprehensions to that channel, and removed her 
anxiety with respect to her son. If any warning of 

approaching death had really been sent through her 
to the House of Blackburn, it must surely needs 
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have relation to the poor aquire, whom all men thus 
regarded’ as a doomed and dying man. It was in 
continuation of this idea, so strong in its possession 
of her mind, that she was probably ignorant of not 
having given it expressiongghat she suddenly whis- 
pered, as they drew near the termination of the 
moorland, “ We are getting near the very place now, 
Willy.” Her son had been leaning back with closed 
eyes, but he opened them at these words, and turned 
upon her @ face of ghostly horror, 

“Don’t fear, Willy,” said she, herself greatly 
alarmed at his appearance, inasmuch as he had 
hitherto affected to speak of the matter with con- 
temptuous disbelief; “it is your poor father who 
bas been sent for, if anybody, and not you, darling. 
I feel quite sure of that, except when you look so 
strange as you are doing now. What on earth ails 
you, Willy?” 

“ Nothing, nothing,” gasped he. “* Why don’t they 
drive faster? They are stopping, they are stopping, 
I tell you. What do they see?” 

“ Stopping ;” cried his mother; “ ten something 
has happened to Anthony; *‘Odear! O dear!” And 
as the brougham pulled up, she opened the «door, and 
got out quickly. 

“ Stay here, stay with me,” cried William, wildly; 
“JT will not be left alone!’’ 

But she was already out of hearing. 

After all, the lexling carriage had but stopped on 
the brow of the steep Redmoor hill to put the drag 
on; but Mrs. Blackburn seized the opportunity to 
look in upon the invalid. Was it her fancy, or had 
the passing through the air really revived him some- 
what from that long lethargy, and even called up a 
tinge of color in his pallid cheeks? Or was it possi- 
ble that the scent of the fir-grove, or the sight of its 
gentle, waving tops, had in bis mind also awakened a 
reminiscence? Certainly his eyes welcomed his wife 
with a glance of ineffable tenderness, such as they 
had not shed for many a day. 

“T think he would like you to get in and sit by his 
side, grandmother,” whispered Ellen, earnestly. 

“TJ will, I will,” replied she. “But do you take 
my place with Willy. Your uncle is not well, Ellen; 
look to him.” 

Her grandmother and she therefore changed places. 
It was the first time for weeks that Ellen had been 
left alone with ber uncle, and she shrank from the 
idea of his rough companio: ship; but, to her aston- 
ishment, he med pleased to see her, and scarcely 
to notice that she was his mother’s substitute. She 
was about to explain why she had left the other car- 
riage, but he interrupted her with incoherent words: 
© Quite right. Good girl, good girl. We are moving 
now. Faster, faster! Why do they linger? Let 
me hold your hand ;’’ and he took her fingers in his 
own, and clasped them tight. ‘‘ Are we down the 
hill yet? Have we passed the—the fir-grove? Is 
the moorland out of sight?’’ For again he had clos- 
ed his eyes, as though unwilling to look out upon the 
landscape. 

‘““We are nearly down the hill, uncle,” answered 
Ellen, quietly, though in extreme strprise; ‘the 
moor is out of sight, and I can only just catch the top 
of the embankment of the reservoir. Now we are 
stoppihg pnce more to take the drag off. The valley 
lies open before us, and there is Mosedale Church 
spire.” She went on talking, not for talking’s sake, 
but with that desire which seizes us when alone with 
those with whom we are ill at ease, to avoid silence. 
“It is certainly warmer here than at Redcombe; it 
seems as though we were miles and miles away al- 
ready. How green and summer-like are these fields 
and woods!’ 

“Ay, so they are. It looks quite different, as you 
say. The air is better, too; L felt so oppressed just 
now—it was the warmth of the fir-grove, I suppose— 
that I could hardly breathe. Did I not look ill? Did 
I not say foolish things? 1 think I must have been 
half-fainting.” 

“You looked very pale, uncle, but seem much bet- 
ter now. As you say, the air is delightful, though it 
is surely not so fresh as on the moorland. Heaven 
grant it may do grandfather some good !’”’ 

* Just so; it’s lovely. I think I'll just smoke a 
pipe. Tobacco always does meso much good. I’m 
deuced glad we have left Redcombe, for i think the 
place was beginning to disagree with me; at least I 
felt uncommonly hipped.” 

“It has been a sad house of late to all of us,” sigh- 
ed Ellen. “ First, the tidings of poor Aunt Bess’s 
death! What a kind beart she had, and how she 
loved you, uncle! I can scarcely picture to myself 
that she is really dead; and 1 sometimes think——” 
She hesitated. - 

“Think what?” interrupted William, fiercely. 

“Well, perhaps it’s wrong, uncle; but I some- 
times think that if she had been amongst us, and 
lived at home, and especially as we live now, no 
longer pinched and worried by poverty, she might 
have been spared to us yet. Dear, patient, loving 
Bess, I seem to see her now.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” cried Uncle William, angrily. 
“ Why do you talk about a subject which you know 
I detest? That is, one that is naturally painful to 
me. You are worse than your grandwother; she is 
always talking about dying people, as if I could help 
the governor’s being in such a bad way. Is it not 
enough to be with him all day, without coming down 
Stairs and telling other people all about it, so as to 
make their flesh creep?” 

“ You see, uncle, dear grandmother finds it hard to 
get dear grandfather out of her thoughts.” 

“So it seems, indeed. But that reminds me. I 
dare say you, Miss Ellen, are not so entirely wrapped 
upin your grandfather’s state of health (however 








much you may be interested by his death) as not 
sometimes to think of other things—such as mar- 
riage, for instance. There, you are turning quite red, 
which is ag good as a ‘yes.’ Well, I dare say you 
think yourself quite sure of your young man—that 
you have ouly got to whistle to him when you want 
him. But don’t you be too gure; that’s all I say.” 

Ellen was indeed blushing scarlet, but it was with 
contemptuous indignation at her uncle’s words. She 
had for the moment forgotten the very existence of 
the person to whom he was alluding. 

“*T say,” continued Mr. William, “ you may be cute 
out by somebody whoin you little suspect, if you are 
not civil to that fellow, Stanhope—as civil as I am to 
Lucy, fur instance.” 

“‘ How can you talk of Lucy, uncle, in that way,” 
Py ten passionately, ‘* with dear Aunt Bess 
scarce cold in her grave?” 

There was a long pause; the allusion was certainly 
not without its effect upon the widower; his face 
once more assumed a ghostly pallor, and even his 
lipsturned white. Ellen began to think that she had 
given him too sharp a shock. 

“Look here,” said he, huskily; “just mark me, 
once for all, you slat; you mind your own business. 
It is about your own affairs, not mine, that I am talk- 
ing to you. You are nat holding this man Stanhope 
tight enough in hand.” 

“Mr. Stanhope is nothing to me, uncle,” said 
Ellen, firmly. 

** Ay, but he is, though; and he shall be, too, at all 
events for the present. Don’t you know what your 
grandfather wishes, miss, and aint I here, as it were, 
in the place of your grandfather? You had better 
not make an enemy of me, I promise you.” He 
grasped ber roughly by the wrist, and wore his ugli- 
est look. “I am not going to be thwarted by any 
livingsoul, Do you hear that? If I think it well 
that you shall have this man, you shall have him; 
and if not, not. You are tohold him now fast, now 
loose, just as I tell you; or, by Heaven! it will be the 
worse for you. You don’t know me yet, or——Con- 
found the wench, if she has not fainted right oft! I’m 
glad I’ve given her a good fright, however; and 
here’s the Curlew with plenty of water to bring her 
round.” 

The next minute they had crossed the bridge over 
the stream, and the Fishery with its little garden, 
lay immediately before them—as fair a dwelling as 
was ever seen by river side. 
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HUGGED BY A NIGGER. 


Many persons attending the sessions of the Record- 
er’s Court, in New Orleans, have been edified by the 
peculiar solemnity with which oaths are administer- 
ed, and the awe with which they are generally taken. 
It so happened that one morning, recently, an un- 
gainly looking specimen of the recently enfranchised 
made his appearance before one of these tribunals in 
the capacity of a witness. The judge, with an aus- 
terity of visage that at once creates the impression of 
profound melancholy, held out the book to the wit- 
ness, and administered his solemn adjuration to 
speak the truth. At the conclusion, of course, it is 
expected that the witness will kiss the book. But 
this ward of the nation was unused to criminal pro- 
ceedings, and entertained curious ideas of the man- 
ner and propriety of swearing, and stood erect. 

“ Why don’t you kiss?’ demanded the magistrate. 

“c Sar y? 

“Aint you going to kiss?” was again inquired. 

“Sar!” repeated the astonished darkey, evidently 
mistaking the meaning of the court, and surprised 
beyond measure at such an invitation. 

* Kiss, L tell you!’ thundered the judge. 

** Yes sar! yes sar!’”’ exclaimed the frightened and 
trembling darkey, nerving himself for the contem- 
plated embrace, and without more ado the long arms 
of the’son of Ham were thrown around the judiciai 
neck, and before he could be prevented, a stentorian 
smack resounded through the court-room. 

*“ Quit, you beast—help! help!” shouted the magis- 
trate. But the darkey enjoyed the luxury, and the 
embrace was renewed with unction. 

“Take him off! Take him off!” cried the court, 
while the loud shouts of the spectators testified their 
appreciation of the fun. At last, however, the offi- 
cers of the court interfered, and the half-strangled 
judge was rescued from the clasp of the too literal 
witness. 

“Catch him! Pat him in jail! I’ll have him 
hung!” were some of the infuriated objurgations of 
the court, as he leaned back against the wall, his 
face flushed, and his clothes torn from the recent 
encounter. 

‘Godin heaven! That I should be hugged bya 
bigger!” and the judge again poured forth his vitu- 
perations. But the offending darkey was at last 
locked up, and the court settled down to its habitual 
order and quiet. 
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THE Ricut KIND OF RELIGION.—We want a re- 
ligion that not only bears on the sinfulness of sin, 
but on the rascality of lying—a religion that banishes 
all small measures from the counters, swall baskets 
from the stalls, pebbles from cotton-bags and from 
sugar; chicory from coffee, alum from bread, lard 
from butter, strychnine trom wine, and water from 
milk-cans; that will not put all the big strawberries 
and peaches on top, and small on the bottom, and 
sell more baskets of wine than there are bottles. 
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Set bounds to your zeal by discretion, to error by 
truth, to passion by reason, to divisions by charity. 





AN OLD SCORE. 


ACT 1.—Interior of Colonel Calthorpe’s Villa, at 
Teddington. Harold Calthorpeand Ethel Barring- 
ton, his cousin, discovered, 

Ethel.— Harold, once you loved me. 

Harold.- Once. 

Ethel.—But now you don’t. O, cruel. 

Harold.—But you are engaged to James Casby. 

Ethel.—What a ridiculous objection! You know 
that my engagement means nothing. 1 am always 
hopping about from lover to lover. Besides, I don’t 
love James Casby. I only want to marry him for his 
money. 

Harold —He is a snob. 

Ethel (hurt).—That may be, dear Harold, but it 
isn’t pretty to say so. Forgive me, dearest; 1 did 
not mean to wound you by the bitterness of my 
reproaches. 

Harold. —Ethel, he is a snob, because, having been 
taken trom the streets, thirty years ago, by my fath- 
er, and placed by him in the way of making the 
gigantic income that seems always to fall to the lot of 
people who begin with nothing, be declines to assist 
my father by advancing him the few millions he re- 
quires to place hiniself straight with his creditors. 


(Exit Harold. 
Enter Casby. 


Casby.— Ethel, you are making a great sacrifice in 
marrying me. 

el,—I am. 

Casby.—I am plain, awkward, matter-of-fact— 

Ethel.—You are—O, you are! 

Casby.—I am not brilliant. 

Ethel.— You are not. 

Casby.—My birth is contemptible. 

Ethel.—It is. 

Casby.—1 am not worthy of you, Ethel. 

Ethel.—You are not—O, you are not. 

Casby.—My darling Ethel, we agree on every 
point. [Hait Ethel, 

Enter Colonel Calthorpe and Parkle, an attorney. 

Col. C.-- James Casby, I owe Parkle two thousand 
pounds. Lend me that sum. 

Casby.—Never. 

Col. C.—Remember, I made you. All you have 
you owe to me. 

Casby.- Still I repeat—never. I will pay you allI 
owe you, but not in money. [Exit Casby. 

Parkle.—Well, Calthorpe, I shall go and sell you 
up. [Exit Parkle. 

Enter Harold Calthorpe. 

@arold.—Papa, I want money. 

Col, C.—Nonsense; you had sixpence last year. 
Sixpence, judiciously expended, should provide all 
the little luxuries a young man of your age stands in 
need of. [Exit Col. C., buttoning his trousers pocket. 

Harold.—And Manasseh, a highly flavored Jew, 
requires fifty pounds of me immediately! Ah me! 

Enter Mary Waters, a nursery governess. 

Mary W.—Harold! (Rushes to his arms.) 

Harold.—Mary, my own! Now to prosecute our 
secret intrigue. There is a veranda opening out into 
the lawn, and several doors to this room; there are a 
half-dozen people in the house who are always pop- 
ping in and out of this apartment; but, nevertheless, 
you shall sit at my feet, lay your head upon my 
bosom, and confide to me all your little sorrows in 
the most affectionate attitude you can conveniently 
assume! [She does so. They get very affectionate. 

Mary —Yes, dear. ; 

Mary (in her innocence).—Does your papa wear & 
cocked hat? 

Haro'd (with proper pride) —He does, Mary. 

Mary.—O, how 1 should like to wear a cocked hat! 

[Sobs on his bosom. 
» Enter Ethel. 

Ethel.—Harold! Miss Waters! This is wrong. 

Harold (with quiet decision).—Now, look here, Ethel. 
It’s no use your coming here to bully-rag me. Get 
out. 

Enter Col. Calthorpe and Manasseh, a bill discounter. 

Col. C.—You scoundrel, you owe Manasseh thou- 
sands. 

Harold.—Too true. 

Enter Casby. 

Ethel.—O Mr. Casby, pay this debt for Harold, 
and I will try and respect you, although I can never 
love you! 

Casby.—No; I owe Colonel Calthorpe a heavy debt, 
but I shan’t pay it in money. 

Col. C.—Lost! lost! lost! 

Harold.—By way of making matters pleasanter, I 
don’t think I could select a more judicious moment, 
papa, in which to inform you that I intend to marry 
Mary Waters, your vursery governess. 

Mary (in her simplicity) —And then I shall wear a 
cocked hat! 

Col. C.— Leave my house, sir, and take that hussy 
with you. Youarenosonofmine. [Dance and of. 


ACT Il.—Harold Calthorpe’s Chambers in Gray’s 
Inn. Harold discovered, editing a scurrilous paper. 


Harold.—Alone in London with Mary, and not a 
penny to bless ourselves with. I started a scurrilous 
paper which brings me in a thousand a year. 

Enter Mary. 

Mary.—My Harold! We are not yet married, but 
we are awfully proper, nevertheless, and my being in 
your chambers must not be misconstrued. You have 
been very ill, and I have been nursing you. Here 
are eggs and sausages (although it is July). Eat 
them and be happy. [Exit Mary. 

Enter Ethel and Casby. 

Harold.—Ethel, what does this mean? 

Ethel.—Come back to us, aud James Casby will 








Col. C.—Stop! I have come into a peerage, and 
Harold must return. Iam now Lord Ovington! 

Harold.—O, indeed, certainly. Good-by, Mary. 
You have been very usefal to me—it will always be a 
satisfaction to you to remember that, 

Mary.—Ah me! (Faints.) 

Tableau. 
ACT III.—Ovington Grange. Enter Col. Caltilorpe 
(now Lord Ovington) and Casby. 

Lord O.—Mr. Casby, Ethel don’t love you. She 
actually dislikes you. 

Casby.—Impossible! 

Lord O.—Ah, you don’t ‘know her—she don’t care 
for you—and I think you had better break off the 
match. (Eait Lord O. 

Enter Ethel. 

Casby.—Ethel, let us cry off. 

Ethel.—Certainly, with pleasure. [Exit Casby. 

Ethel.—That’s all right. Now to flop my affections 
on Harold once more. 

Enter Mary Waters. 

Mary (wiidly).—Give me my Harold. 

Ethel.— Your Harold? 

Mary.—Yes, he loves me. I came here to see him, 
and am told that he has just left. 

Ethel.—Harold gone! O, send for Mr. Casby, 
somebody, that I may square it up with him again! 

( Weeps.) 
Mary.—Forgive me, I cannot bear to see you weep. 
hey embrace, 
Enter Harold. 

Ethel.—Harold, take her and be happy. 

Harold (rather taken aback) —O, O, yes, of course, if 
you wish it. (Takes her and is happy.) [Eawit Ethel, 
Enter Casby, meeting Lord Ovington, 

Casby.—Lord Ovington, I am going to pay my debt 
to you. You took me from the streets thirty years 
ago, from interested motives, and you spent ten 
pounds upon me. Iam now worth millions, and [ 
owe my prosperity to you. Per contra, you have 
forged my name for several thousand pounds. Please 
suppose that I have prosecuted you for the felony, 
and that you are nowa convict. (Burning forged 
bills in candle.) I take you from prison, and I restore 
you to your position in society. I take you from a 


| lower depth than I ever descended to, and I place 


you on a much higher social pedestal than I can ever 
hope to reach, and we are quits. 
Enter Ethel, 

Ethel.—Stay, I have heard all. I can’t resist this 
proof of your magnanimity. A man who can chuck 
away thousands in this manner must make a good 
husband. Besides, Harold has determined to marry 
Mary Waters, so there is now no obstacle to our 
union. Take me away and marry me as soon as you 
like. (Slyly.) You had better make haste, for Par- 
kle and Manasseh are both bachelors, and I might 
change my mind. [ Tableau. 





NOMINAL CHRISTIANS. 


Except Turkey, all Europe,is nominally Christian, 
as it was in the fourteenth century; but not only are 
the believers in the explicit divinity of Christ divided 
upon other matters, and so split up into sects that it 
almost becomes difficult to put any clear meaning at 
allinto the word Christian; but, besides, there are 
those who believe in various ways in the divinity of 
Christ’s mission, and who, while they take with more 
or less reserve the name of Christians, do not ac- 
knowledge the authority of Christ himself as final, 
much less the infallible authenticity of the received 
records of what he said and did. To these must be 
added, in every country in Europe, millions of people 
upon whom the name of Christian sits like a loose 


part of the wearer, who is perfectly ready to dispense 
with it for a quid pro quo. But we must enlarge our 
boundary yet further still. There is America, the 
majority of which is nominally Christian; there is a 
large part of Australia, which is nominally Christian ; 
and nearly the whole world is dotted with nominally 


be added the fact that there are millions of highly 
cultivated, well-conducted unbelievers, in Europe 
and America, who are almost wholly assimilated to 
them in their general conduct. Under the pressure 
of crowds, shibboleths are forgotten, or they are no 
longer exacted, because in civilized society every 
man, Christian or not, finds it absolutely essential to 
his interest and the continuance of common inter- 
course, to ask few questions, and to take nothing for 
granted in others but honesty and good-will. 
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BLUE EYES. 

Blue eyes from heaven are lighted 

With holy, soul-born glow, 
To cheer poor man benighted, 

And charm him out of woe. 
And when cold, wintry clouds arise, 
And shroud in gray the sunny skies, 
Then let blue eyes my glances win: 








I find my sky—my day therein! 


garment—with no particular consciousness on the ~ 


Christian settlements. To these considerations must . 


pay all your debts! I have bullied him into this , 
concession. Ss 
Casby (weakly).—Yes, I have consented to do that. 
Harold.—\ndeed! Then I will return with pleas- 
ure. I will do anything for money. Indeed, every 
one in the piece (as far as I can judge) would do any- 
thing for money. Come to the home of my amsenters, 
Enter Mary. 
Ethel.—O, I quite forgot this young woman. Adieu, 
and forever! 
( They are about to leave Harold to his fate when enters 
Col. Calthorpe ) 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
ON A PICTURE. 


BY A. W. BELLAW. 


The waves wild wonder thou didst bring with thee 
The passion and the warmth therein, 

The fairness of the fleet foam of the sea 
And sweetness of sweet sin, 


Daughter of seas, and mother of new desires, 
And new love in the olden time, 

Before the gods thou grew as the sea fires 
That up the north nights climb. 


Thou stand’st 'twixt light and light like a far dream 
That never hath been dreamed by man, 
hile on thy rich god-luring brow each gleam 
uies like a golden ban. 


© Fairer than she who wrought the * Nevermore,” 
The image of the ideal love, 
The changes of all mood thy face before 
Move, or doth seem to move,— 


As here, with foot half-shown that knew to tread 
In avenues of hearts, and arm 

Bare to its shoulder, and imperial head 
That half knows not its charm, 


Thou stand'st, 'twixt light and light a human day, 
Yet in thy wonder-striking hands 

The perils and pains of hearts as white as they 
Lie numbered like the sands. ‘> 


NODDY’S SITUATION. 


CHAPTER I. 


“T GIVE my daughter Julia three years. You un- 
derstand? If she makes a good match within that 
period—well; if not, I have done with her; I wash 
my hands of her completely.”” Mrs. Muciller gently 
chafed her left hand with her right, arranged her 
rings, and replaced her fingers upon the lace hand- 
kerchief in her lap, as though the operation were 
completed. 

“Amply sufficient, my dear Mrs. Muciller, for a 
young lady who doubtless inherits her mother’s tact 
for improving a favorable opportunity ;” and Mrs. 
Sharing took a comprehensive glance at the draw- 
ing-room of Braithtield Villa. 

Tbe room was handsome and tasteful, as even a 
neighbor would allow. A cool green light shimmer- 
ed in through the jasmine-covered veranda, and 
played in wavering little pools of subdued sunshine 
upon the carpet. A soft green fernery had taken the 
place of the winter fire-grate, its beauty reproduced 
in a plate-glass background. The furniture modern, 
and doubtless elegant, but swathed up in holland 
coverings, as though it were dead furniture, shroud- 
ed and laid out, waiting to be buried. A tiny fragile 
stem of frosted silver depended from the ceiling to 
carry the Greek lamp branches, hung with silver 
chains, and the perfect globes of egg-shell glass. The 
piano was Broadwood’s grand; and displayed on 
dainty little tables, was the correct quantity of draw- 
ing-room stores. 

As Mrs. Sharing mentally apprised the effects in 
her friend’s room, she was not unmindful of the 
favorable opportunity that had been improved. It 
‘was not so many years since a Mrs. Cray, a widow 
with one daughter, had been a fashionable teacher of 
music and painting, and bad found Mrs. Sharing one 
of the most useful of patrons. It was at Mrs. Shar- 
ing’s house she had first met Mr. Muciller, a suc- 
cessful speculator, who experienced little difficulty 
in tracing back his genealogy an extra generation for 
every ten thousand he netted. Mr. Muciller was a 
rich man when he married Mrs. Cray; but he went 
on speculating, as people will, and the crash came, 
and he was nearly ruined in fortune, and quite in 
health; for he took it to heart, and died, leaving 
Mrs. Muciller a widow for the second time, witha 
handsome house and a very slender income. Still, it 
had been a favorable opportunity for Mrs. Muciller, 
late Cray, all things considered. 

“At least,” Mrs. Muciller said, in reply to Mrs. 
Sharing’s remark, “I can rely on Julia’s discretion. 
She is not likely to be betrayed into an undesirable 
match. My daughter is not flighty, like some girls.” 

When Mrs. Sharing had taken her leave, Mrs. 
Muciller thought a few minutes, and then touched 
the bell. 

“Send Miss Noddy to me,” she said to the ser- 
vant. 

Norah Cray, for that was Miss Noddy, can hardly 
be described as a relation of Mrs. Muciller, being 
nothing more thana kind of connection—in fact, a 
stepdaughter, the child of her first husband, to be 
precise. She was a little thing for her age, which 
was quite two-and-twenty. She had smooth brown 
hair, neatly dressed, but rather old-looking, as it 
actually showed the shape of the back of the little 
head, without any chignon at all to improve it. She 
had bright brown eyes too; but you could not say 
she was pretty. Hers was a plain face, but good 
tempered and pleasant to look upon. She came into 
the drawing-room, in answer to Mrs. Muciller’s 
summons, in a print dress, not fashionable nor new, 
though neat and becoming, and her hands white with 
flour. 

* Noddy, what are you doing, to come into the 
drawing-room in that state?” 

** Pies,” said Noddy, laconically, and smiling. 

‘** You might have waited till you had finished 
your work,” said Mrs. Muciller, ‘‘as I wish to speak 
to you on something of importance.” 








* They said you wanted me directly, so I came,” 
Noddy explained. 

“Very well; as you are here, you may remain; 
but please, don’t sit down, or you will be sure to soil 
the chairs with your floury hands. I need not re- 
mind you, Noddy,” Mrs. Muciller said with a smooth 
and rather pretty lisp, “ that I have sought to dis- 
charge the onerous and unthankful office of step- 
mother to you in two families to the best of my 
ability. You have too much good sense to feel hurt 
at not having been placed on a precise equality here 
with my danghter Julia. You well know that, had 
your poor father, Mr. Cray, still lived, you would, in 
all probability, have been required to take at least as 
active a share in household duties as you have done 
with me. You have therefore no reason, nor, I feel 
sure, any desire for complaint on that score. Bat it 
is needful I should inform you the time has arrived 
for a change in our mutual relations. You are aware 
Julia returns to-morrow from finishing her educa- 
tion. It is my intention to make zreat personal and 
pecuniary sacrifices, with a view to her advancement 
in life. It is probable we may entertain more com- 
pany than we have been in the habit of doing, and 
consequently we may require more domestic assist- 
ance. But this and other expenses will involve 
pinching. 1 must pinch, you must pinch—we must 
all pinch, in fact. Under these circumstances, I am 
not disposed to continue to employ you in a suberdi- 
nate capacity in the household, for people to Make 
remarks about, and I cannot afford to retain you in 
any other. You will therefore see it to be your duty 
at once to look out fora situation as governess in 
some respectable family. I will not hurry you to a 
few weeks, and I shall do my best meantime to help 
you find such a situation; but Iname three months as 
the time when our present connection should cease.” 

**O dear,’’ said Noddy, her usually cheerful face 
becoming quite blank—“ I’m sure I’m not fit fora 
governess. I don’t know nearly enough to teach.” 

“Perhaps not. No one does. What of that? 
You are quite as competent as many young ladies I 
know who go out. Nogirl is expected to be com- 
petent in her first place. You learn at your first 
situation what you want toteach at the second. It 
is the same in all businesses. Now, let us see what 
we can say in the advertisement—French, German, 
Italian, andthe usual accomplishments, I suppose; 
that is the customary thing.” 

“ But I scarcely know a word of French, not a 
syllable of German, and can’t even understand an 
Italian song,’ objected Noddy; ‘ and as to acébm- 
plishments, I can only play hymn tunes, as you call 
them, on the piano.” 

“Very well, miss; and pray, what of that? No- 
body will ask you for more, will they? You will go 
with young children first; you can teach them Eng- 
lish, and spelling, and that, and what little French 
you do know, and their notes on the piano; and if 
their parents wish for more, you can tell them it is 
not advisable to overfill little heads too soon, can’t 
you?” 

“ But I should be so ashamed,” pleaded Noddy. 
‘* Please, don’t say all that, for indeed I couldn’t 
teach at all when it was found how ignorant I was 
of all I had professed; and people would despise me 
when they found me out.” 

** Nonsense; nobody will find you out. Why, how 
do you think I began as a drawing mistress? The 
same as other people do. I bought my specimens of 
@ lady artist, and always took vare to bring my pu- 
pils’ drawings home to be corrected by the same lady. 
My drawings were admired, so were those of my 
pupils, and I obtained a connection. I forget what 
became of the artist; but you may be sure she never 
came to apy good. You see she had acertain order of 
talent for production, whilst I possessed the superior 
ability to render her commodity marketable. As to 
advertising anything short of what I have told you, 
it would be useless; every governess does the same, 
for the reason that every other governess does so 
too. If people believe it, that is their affair; mine 
just now is to get you a situation; and when I have 
done so, I shall consider myself relieved from fur- 
ther responsibility. 

Noddy went back to her pies; but a heavy heart 
wont make light pastry, and Noddy’s wouldn’t rise. 

The next day, Julia returned—a tall showy blonde 
of eighteen, with the languid air ofcompletion which 
@ finishing school so successfully imparts. Julia 
Muciller was an accomplished girl; she had learned 
all the last new tricks of musical execution, and 
showed peculiar facility in the performance of pieces 
of the Bubblings at Morn and Dribblings at Eve 
order. These she could rattle through with an air of 
easy superiority to the instrument, to the music, and 
even to her audience, as though such trifling feats of 
sleight-of-hand were the most easy of accomplish - 
ment in the world, as perhaps they are when once 
you know the trick. She wason singing terms with 
most of the gushing songs of flimsy sentiment of the 
day. She “ knew an eye,” belonging, it appeared, to 
some party who had had the other one made into a 
Star, or had lost it in some other way to provoke ad- 
miration not quite so clear. She ‘“ saw two leaflets 
floating down a stream,” and expressed regret at one 
baving to * float onwards all alone ” after its fellow 
had stuck in the bank. She aspired to be a bird— 
she “ breathed for wings—” she sighed for “‘ a fairy’s 
life in an elfin grove;’’ but of the passion and suffer- 
ing of humanity, and its loves and tears, in a world 
that is in earnest, Julia did not sing. She could 
paint groups of impossible flowers, ‘chatter boarding- 
school French, embroider in beads and wool, dance, 
and read novels on the sofa. In a word, Julia was 
finished. 





Poor Noddy’s little heart quite sank when she was 
admitted of evenings to the drawing-room (when 
there was no company) to hear the rehearsal of 
Miss Muciller’s accomplishments, for it made her 
despair more than ever of being able to lay even the 
groundwork for such @ display. But the advertise- 
ment was already sent to a weekly paper, spite of all 
Noddy’s entreaties, detailing her proficiency; and so 
she could see nothing to be done but to borrow some 
of Julia’s early school-books, and try, in spare mo- 
ments, to gain a little knowledge of what she was 
expected toteach. It was with some difficulty that 
she could even do this, for Mrs. Muciller did not like 
to see her reading, observing that her duty was to 
devote her mind exclusively to household affairs, and 
there would be plenty of time for study nigh 
went to her first situation. ‘ You have only to Keep 
yourself one lesson in advance of your pupils,” Mrs. 
Muciller said, ‘‘ and you are safe. It is very strange 
if a grown person of average ability cannot manage 
to compete with children to that extent.” So Noddy 
would get up early, and get all her dusting done, and 
manage to makean hour at least for study before 
break fast. 

Within a week of Julia’s return from school, Mrs. 
Muciller received this letter by afternoon post: 


* London, June 27, 18—. 

“DEAR Mrs. MvucILLER,—You will be surprised 
to hear I’m just returned home trom Bombay—more 
80, perhaps, to learn 1’m tired of India, and mean to 
settle in England. I shall run down and pay you 
a visit in a day or two, and shall probably stay till 
you turn me out, as your cool country scenery will 
be a relief to eyes that still have the glare of the 
Indian sun in them. Don’t put yourself out of the 
way. You need not reply, asI shall not be in Lon- 
don after to-morrow. Yours, 

“ FRANK GEOGAGAN.” 


** Well, that’s cool,” said Julia. 

“It certainly is,” replied Mrs. Muciller; “ but he 
must come. In the first place, he is a nephew of the 
late Mr. Muciller, and I suppose fancies he has some 
right in his uncle’s house. In the next place, Iam 
not disposed to dispute the point, for he has been 
making a deal of money in India in connection with 
a Reclamation of Land Company. He must have 
turned a pretty penny, or he would not think of set- 
tling down yet. Those Geogagans are a money- 
making family, and always were, and not satisfied 
with a little. I should have invited him myself, had 
I known him to be in England. I consider his visit 
highly desirable. You must look your best, Julia, 
when he comes.” 

Julia languidly smiled obedience. ‘“ But he does 
not say when he is coming, mamma?” 

“No; just like the Geogagans—always thought- 
less. However, we need not trouble about that to- 
day, as itis time for you to dress for Mrs. Sharing’s 
croquet party.” : 

So Julia rang the bell for Noddy to come and do 
her hair. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE 28th of June being the anniversary of Corona- 
tion Day, is kept holiday at most country places. 
Both Mrs. Muciller’s servants had burried to get 
their work done early; and as “ their people,” to 
wit, Mrs. Muciller and her daughter (for Noddy 
didn’t count) were going out, they were given the 
afternoon as a holiday. 

It wasa real treat to Noddy to get a apare after- 
noon all to herself, with no work to do, and no one 
to find fault with her. Noddy made up her mind 
she would spend the time in trying to learn how to 
teach music. So she went in to the piano in the 
drawing-room. I don’t like digressions, but pardon 
me for a@ moment. I would not have you think 
Norah Cray an ignorant girl simply because she 
owned herself consciously unfit for a governess; she 
was not that. Her opportunities had been scanty 
enough. She left school at thirteen “to make 
herself useful.’”” But Noddy had read a great deal, 
and possessed besides much intuitive knowledge of 
the right and wrong of things, though without being 
at all times able to reduce it to such a rule and 
science as would properly qualify for a teacher. She 
at least had this wisdom, that when she did not 
know anything, she would make no secret of her 
ignorance about it; and if all of us did the same, we 
might none of us seem quite so wise as we do. Nod- 
dy had picked up a fair knowledge of music, though 
not of a showy sort. Fireworks on the piano com- 
pletely baffled her; but she could play some of Mo- 
zart’s quieter sonatas with taste and real feeling, 
and they delighted her heart, though they were 
utterly unsuited for display. But what Noddy was 
now anxious to learn was how to teach. So she 
began at the beginning of her Pianoforte Tutor, and 
went slowly on till she came to the scales, which 
she commenced practising. 

It being very hot, all the doors and windows of the 
house were thrown open to get the breeze, and the 
fragrant breath swept in through the hall door, and 
along the passage, and to the drawing-room, bearing 
the scent of roses and jasmine to Noddy, as she sat 
there practising scales. It is rather monotonous 
work, but Noddy’s whole mind was init. She was 
indeed so absorbed in her occupation, that if a person 
had come up the gravel-path, and across the lawn, 
and straight into the room where she was, it is 
doubtful if she would have noticed it. Of course, it 
would be unlikely; bnt I say ifa person had done so 
(the piano was at the furthest end, in the shadow of 
the large room), Noddy was so preoccupied, that it 








is not probable she would have observed the intro- 
sion. She had been grinding away at the F minor 
scale, up and down, down and up—one and two and 
three and four, and one and two and— 

**O, bother!” said dy, flinging her hands on 
her lap; “ what an awful little goose you are! You 
haven’t a bit of gumption, nor a mite of common 
sense. As to being a governess, and can’t play 
scales, you must be a noodle to think of it—a dread- 
ful noddle!” 

“‘You’re about right there!” said an unmistakable 
masculine voice from somewhere by the door. Noddy 
started as if she had been shot; them she came over 
red and hot at being surprised. But the owner of 
the voice walked boldly into the room. Noddy 
being left in sole charge of Braithfield Villa, and 
seeing an entire stranger march in like thia, did not 
like the look of it. His looks were nothing to pro- 
voke dislike, be it said—a tall, fine-bronzed man of 
thirty, with a tawny mustache, and handsome, sun- 
burned features. She resolved to challenge him. 

** What do you want?” she said, bruskly. 

“You,” said he—“‘you are Miss Muciller, I 
imagine?” 

‘No; I am Noddy—Norah Cray, that is,” she 
stammered, correcting herself. ‘‘ Please, what is 
it?” 

“ Cray?” the stranger said—‘‘Cray? Any rela- 
tion to Mrs. Muciller?” 

“ Yes.” 

“‘O, I think I know, then. So you are Miss Cray, 
eh? You willsee who I am from this card; and ag 
you have not offered me a seat, I’ll take one, after 
shaking hands with you.” He held ont his hand 
frankly, and Norah could not refuse it. 

**T don’t know who you are,” said Noddy. The 
stranger had lounged himself on the sofa. 

* Then, perhaps, you’ll look and see.” 

“Mr. Frank Ge-Ge-Geog-a-gan?” asked Norah, 
puzzled. 

** Ga-gan, if you don’t mind. It’s spelt heathen- 
ish, but it reads easy. You've heard of your cousin, 
Frank Geogagan, in India, surely? That is, he 
might have been your cousin, if Mrs. Muciller’s 
marriages had not mixed the relationships so con- 
foundedly.” 

“No,” said Norah. 

He whistled. “ Didn’t Mrs. Muciller' tell you I was 
coming?” 

Norah did not wish to expose the precise state of 
things between herself and her stepmother, and did 
not choose to tell an untruth; so she replied, “ Mrs, 
Muciller received a letter just before she went out 
this afternoon, but she was hurried, and I did not 
know its contents. So you are expected, then?” 

‘7 said I was coming, but not exactly when.” 

“ That’s awkward,” said Noddy. 

“ Why?” 

** Because we are not prepared to receive you. Mrs. 
Muciller would have been home, and Julia, had they 
expected you to arrive to-day.” 

** You are very plain.” 

*¢ You are not complimentary,” retorted Noddy. 

© J didn’t refer to your looks; but I wonder if 
you would insist on my saying they we anything 
different?” 

** You can say what you please,” said idle “it 
is a guest’s privilege.” 

“ Whew!” Mr. Geogagan whistled, softly. ‘ Net- 
tled, eh?” 

“No; I justify your remark, that is all. You 
called me plain.” 

“So you are going out as governess, I heard you 
say. Pray, are you competent to teach?” 

**T don’t think so.”” 

‘¢Then why do you go?” 

** I] think you have no right to inquire.” 

“ Gracious! Why, you forget I’m your cousin, 
and take a family interest in you already.” 

** If you do, you wont ask,” said Noddy. 

** Bat I do, and still ask.” 

*¢ Then I can’t tell you.” 

‘© Well, you are the coolest little » senile of a 
cousin to welcome any one home from abroad one 
could well expect to find. Are you not giad to see 
me?” 

‘Well, not particularly,” said Noddy. “ How 
should I be, never baving seen you or heard of you 
before? Besides, you come at an awkward time, 
when nobody is at home. And for aught I know, 
you may be an impostor, and have watched your 
opportunity to enter the house when it is unpre- 
tected. I don’t think you are that, though—you 
are not polite enough. But one never knows.” 

“Upon my word, you are not flattering. Still, at 
any rate, I think you might have offered me some 
refreshment, as I have just come off a journey.” 

“I am very sorry,” said Noddy; “ but Mrs. Mucil- 
ler has taken the keys with her. I can only offer 
you a cup of tea or coffee, and some bread and but- 
ter. Everything else is locked up.” 

As Mr. Frank seemed to think that would do very 
well indeed, Noddy went out to prepare it, and pres- 
ently returned with a tray of tea and coffee anda 
single cup. 

** Two cups, please,” said Mr. Frank. 

Norah was not generally accustomed to take her 
meals with the family. She was certain Mrs, Mu- 
ciller would not like this arrangement, but «divining 
a refusal might prove embarrassing, she brought @ 
second cup, and joined Mr. Geogagan at tea. When 
they had finished, Mr. Geogagan said he should walk 
up to the station to arrange about his luggage being 
sent, and on his return he should insist on Noddy 
giving him some music. No sooner was he fairly out 
of the house, than Norah hastened to Mrs. Sharing’, 
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to let Mrs. Muciller know of the arrival of a visitor. 
However, Julia was in the middle of an exciting 
game at croquet, and learning that Mr. Geogagan 
was gone out again, she prevailed on her mother to 
remain till it was finished. Meantime, Noddy re- 
turned to Braithfield Villa. In five minutes, in 
walked Mr. Frank again, clamorous for his music. 
Now, Noddy was never in the habit of playing for 
anybody’s amusement but her own, and was quite 
certain if Mrs. Muciller heard of her taking the 
liberty of playing to please visitor, it would be con- 
sidered a deadly offence. Moreover, she expected 
Mrs. Muciller to arrive every minute. 

Bat Mr. Frank insisted with such vehemence that 
a refusal seemed like palpable affectation; so Noddy 
risked the consequences, and began to play Mozart’s 
Ah Perdona? She had only got half way through 
it, when Mrs. Muciller and Julia appeared at the 
window. Noddy shut up the piano, threw down her 
music and fled. 

“What impertinence!” ejaculated the widow. 
She was 80 fairly astounded at Noddy’s barefaced 
impudence, as to be betrayed into making this re- 
mark aloud—and Frank Geogagan heard it. She 
had the tact, however, at once to divine it, and to 
correct her mistake. ‘‘ What impertinence, Mr. 
Frank, of you, to be sure, to come and take us all by 
surprise without a word of warning! However, we 
must try and overlook it, as it is your first offence. 
I’m sare I hope it will not be the last. We are de- 
lighted to receive you, although, had you told us 
when to expect you, we might have given you a bet- 
ter reception.” 

“© Well,” said Mr. Frank (but he detected the arti- 
fice), “I thought I told you pretty exactly. I said 
‘in a day or two,’ if I remember right, and I came 
in ‘a day’ instead of ‘ two,’ to show my anxiety to 
pay my earliest respects to my aunt—and her daugh- 
ter—for I presume this is Julia?” Julia made a 
most finished reverence, and offered her hand in the 
most approved style. Julia was well and carefully 
dressed for the croquet party. ‘‘That is fortunate, 
“We might 
have been surprised at greater disadvantage. So 
much depends upon first impressions.” 

Afew interchanges of courtesies from the ladies 
with commonplaces from Frank, and Mrs. Muciller 
and her daughter retired to remove their bonnets—if 
the little bits of flowers and lace adorning thajr hair 
might be so designated. Mrs. Muciller took this 
opportunity of administering a severe rebuke to 
Noddy upon her boldness, forwardness and presump- 
tion in attempting to entertain their visitor in a 
manner 80 unbecoming. It was not couched in gen- 
tle terms, but in words that stung the more from 
having truth in them. She reminded Noddy of her 
dependence, of her prospects as a governess, of her 
own father’s position (he was Mrs. Muciller’s first 
husband, be it remembered), and contrasted these 
with her behaviour not to her guest, but to Mrs. 
Muciller’s. If the sting of a rebuke be any criterion 
of its deservedness, Mrs. Muciller’g was richly merit- 
ed, for poor Noddy went away to cry where there 
were no eyes to triumph over her distress. 

But Mrs. Muciller was a student of expediency. 
She felt it would be undesirable (a favorite word of 
hers) that Noddy should continue to take her meals 
apart from the family, with a visitor in the house. 
The continuance of such a course would convey an 
impression, not so much false, as undesirable. 
She therefore ‘‘ desired”? Miss Norah’s presence at 
supper, and made known her wishes for the future. 
But Noddy pleaded headache as excuse for that 
evening, and remained in her room, hearing the 
sounds of music come faintly up from the drawing- 
room when the door was opened, till bedtime. 

Next morning, Noddy was up and about soon after 
the lark. As blithely as he, she was singing about 
her work, for there is nothing in all the world like 
cheerful work to prevent any one feeling dull and 
unhappy. How strange a drawing-room looks in 
the morning-light, in all the disarrangement of only a 
* little music ”’ of the night before! The piano heap- 
ed up with songs—songs on the floor—songs on the 
tables, on the chairs—here and there—everywhere. 
Farniture untidy and displaced—anti-macassars to 
be newly smoothed and arranged. Confusion that 
the sun lights up into chaotic disorder, but which 
candlelight eyes do not notice. Nobody ever dared 
touch the drawing-room to ‘ tidy”? it but Noddy— 
that was her particular province and her pride. 
There she was, that bright June morning, sweeping 
and sweeping away, and singing, as her mind, like 
the lark’s, soared above the dust. 

* Bravo! Cousin Noddy!” It was Mr. Frank, who 
had been strolling about the lawn with a cigar in the 
fresh morning air, and who had walked up to the 
window. 

*O dear,” said Noddy, ** please, don’t tease me. 
Don’t you see I’m busy?” 

“ I’m coming in to see,” said Mr. Geogagan, en- 
tering the casement. 

Noddy looked pleasant enough as she was sur- 
prised in her print morning dress—her brown hair 
neatly arranged close to her head, where it could 
not stop without struggling out into little curls here 
and there; and a faint blush on her cheeks—partly 
shy, partly vexed at being caught, and partly 
ashamed of being vexed. ‘‘O, please, go away—do 
—or I must sweep you up,” she entreated; and “0, 
please, go away,” she added more seriously, remem- 
bering Mrs. Muciller had cautioned her respecting 
her behaviour to Mr. Geogagan. So Mr. Frank went 
and finished his cigar by himself, leaving poor 
Noddy to her sweeping, and the indulgence of her 
own active thoughts. 








. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
Srx weeks had come and gone at Braithfield Villa. 
The advertisement had been inserted five times—but 
still no answer. A situation as governess is not the 
easiest thing to obtain. It is something like that of 
prime-minister—there are always plenty of candi- 
dates for the office, and most of the candidates (poor 
things!) are about as well fitted for it. 
Mr. Frank had more than fulfilled Mrs. Maciller’s 
most sanguine anticipations. He had proved a most 
attentive cavalier to Julia. He paid respectful defer- 
ence to her piano performances and to her singing; 
indeed, he seemed particularly impressed with her 
rendering of Twilight Twitterings—a Reverie, by 
some noodle or other, that sounded very like fairies 
hammering in tin tacks. As for music! I am only 
surprised at Mr. Frank’s taste; but I suppose it came 
new to him on his return from India. He would 
lounge about, smoking, whilst Julia painted flowers 
or embroidered him a smoking-cap. He accompanied 
her in walks and rambles; he was her attendant at 
croquet parties, and picnics, and morning calls. 
Julia received these courtesies with artful unaffect- 
edness, and her mother remarked them with inward 
satisfaction. Nothing afforded Mrs. Muciller more 
sincere delight than when people began to couple 
Julia’s name with Mr. Geogagan’s. They were not 
actually engaged, however; indeed, beyond the 
courtesies referred to, Mr. Frank had made not the 
slightest attempt at anything more decisive. But 
still people will talk, and Mrs. Muciller liked to hear 
them. People began vaguely to suppose that Julia 
had made a fortunate hit, and that it was in all 
probability an accomplished fact; but they hesitated 
to do more than hint their belief, without something 
like foundation. Mrs. Muciller, fully aware of the 
important part gossip plays in the history of daily 
life, determined to turn it to account. She reasoned 
thus, Mr. Geogagan is evidently impressed with 
Julia, but he is a little shy, or dilatory, in coming to 
the point. In either case, a favorable rumor may do 
much in bringing about a desirable result. It may 
encourage him; it must stimulate him. 

With this idea, in the course of her next private 
conversation with Mrs. Sharing, when that lady in- 
quired, with certain friendly nods and elevations of 
the eyebrows, if she might venture to offer congrat- 
ulations on a certain fortunate event, Mrs. Muciller 
gave her unmistakably to understand that she might, 
although perhaps expressed in that coy language of 
partial reserve with which women like to enhance 
the value of private communications. 

Now, thought Mrs. Muciller, I know Mrs. Sharing 
to be the greatest gossip in the neighborhood. She 
will be certain to spread the news of Julia’s rnamored 
engagement far and wide. It will undoubtedly get 
round to Frank Geogagan, and will lead him at once 
to make that proposal for which he seems so ready. 
So the rumor shall make the fact, and the fact keep 
the rumor in countenance. 

Meantime, the subject of Mrs. Muciller’s design 
appeared to be in most genial ignorance. He con- 
tinued to pay the same respectful attentions to his 
charming Cousin Julia. He took little notice of 
Noddy, as a consideration for the lady of the house 
indeed dictated, for he had more than once observed 
that any slight attention to Miss Cray was visited on 
her with a glance of disfavor from Mrs. Muciller, 
when she thought he was not looking. But Frank 
Goeogagan had very quick restless eyes that could see 
round @ corner. 

As for Noddy, if she owned to herself one feeling 
at all about the matter, it was just one of sadness 
that a schoolgirl should render a man so artificial 
and constrained, and unlike his real self, as she 
thought Mr. Geogagan was becoming. But there 
was another feeling at the bottom of her heart, that 
Noddy would not own to herself. The wind bloweth 
where it listeth; ygu cannot tell whence it comes or 
how. There were Phzacian ships with sails ever set, 
that carried their owners without oar or effurt whith- 
ersoever they listed. And in these six weeks Noddy 
had come to love Mr. Frank. She would not have 
confessed it to herself; she would have despised her- 
self had she believed it. How was it? Dear soul! 
Is there any better reason to be given for loving any- 
body than the child’s reason—Because I do? Must 
we not all come back to that? Noddy had seen few 
people; few people had ever taken notice of her, or 
seemed to think of her as worth talking to or caring 
about. Mr. Frank always had aword of some sort 
for her. Many a morning he would chat pleasantly 
to her as she dusted the room; many a time he 
would refrain from speaking to her, or of her, before 
Mrs. Muciller, for her sake. Weil, you may say this, 
or you may put it how you will, but you will have to 
come back to the little child’s reason at last, for all 
the wiser people in the world who have tried to give 
any better explanation have talked nonsense, and, 
what is more, owned it. 

Frank Geogagan had made many friends in the 
neighborhood, and it was not long before one of them 
congratulated him on his engagement to Julia 
Muciller. It staggered him at the first; but, bless 
you! Mr. Frank had his eyes about him. He took 
it as coolly as possible; never said a word to con- 
tradict it. He saw it would not do, as this would be 
a palpable reflection on Mrs. Muciller, by whose 
tacit endorsement at least he ascertained such a re- 
port had obtained currency at all. He just smiled, 
and thanked his friends, and so gave renewed cre- 
dence to the report, which now had received the final 
stamp of veracity. Mind, I do not defend Mr. 
Frank’s conduct; I only state what be did; and now 
I am going to'tell you what came of it. 





Dear reader—you who have followed me thus far— 


do you think I am telling you fiction? Ifso, I ought 

not to make Frank Geogagan a party after the fact 

to a deceit. There was once an audience that thought 

the squeak of Archippus more lifelike than that of 

the real pig. Remember this. 

The latter end of August, a picnic had been ar- 

ranged to Cherleigh Lake—a most delightful jaunt, 

and Mrs. Muciller, Julia and her Indian lover were 

to go, of course. It so happened, however, at the 

very last minute, that important business required 

Mr. Geogagan’s attention in London. I need not 
further relate the nature of the business than to say 

it was understood to be something in connection with 

the Indian Reclamation of Land Company, and that 
it was urgent. It was not a letter that summoned 
Mr. Geogagan, but a printed notice, stating that, in 
consequence of the sudden depreciation of shares 
(which had previously gone up many hundred per 
cent above their paid-up value), a heavy call was 
to be made on the shareholders. 

Mind—once more. It is not for me to defend Mr. 
Geogagan. I take the facts as they come. I cannot 
apologize for facts, and wont. It was settled that 
Mrs. Muciller and her daughter were to go to the 
picnic, while Mr, Geogagan went to London to tran- 
sact his business. Mr. Frank never went near the 
metropolis at all; he just marched over to Mr. Shar- 
ing’s to smoke acigar. And when the house was 
clear, Noddy tat down at her books to study. 

It has been said Mrs. Muciller knew Mrs. Sharing 
for a gossip. Mr. Frank also knew Mr. Sharing for 
one. With this knowledge, how it was he went and 
confided to such a man the state of his affairs, I must 
leave you to guess. 

Over their cigars he stated something like this to 
Mr. Sharing. “ The fact is this. Every penny I could 
get together I put into this Indian Land Reclamation 
scheme. The shares went up fabulously, till a hun- 
dred pounds became worth thousands. The scheme 
was feasible, and likely to succeed and to pay at any 
premium the shares could go to, it was so good. I 
had every confidence in it. Suddenly a panic comes, 
the shares drop nearly to par before we in England 
can get the intellizence, and we are called on to pay 
up our amounts. Now, I know you are accustomed 
to advance money on security—will you lend me 
three thousand pounds on a deposit of shares to 
twice the amount?” 

“Ah, my young friend,”” said Mr. Sharing, “ you 
see that’s your way and the way of yours, always. 
Here you go and mix yourself up in the rashest of 
speculations without a chance of success—as inde- 
pendent as you can be, all the time—you’re all alike. 
Then you get intoa hole, as we say—and you come 
tome tohelp you out. Look you; your shares are 
not worth that—” and he snapped his fingers—“ not 
worth the paper they are printedon. Three thou- 
sand pounds? Three thousand fiddles, sir.”’ 

* But,” said Mr. Frank, ‘‘ it is only a temporary 
depression, owing to a panic; the scheme is a good 
one—the shares will go up again.” 

“Yes, like a gunpowder mill! The whole affair 
will explode—that will be the next rise, and the 
only one. I’m sorry for you—sorry for you, sir;” 
Mr. Sharing gently emphasized his sorrow by tap- 
ping it out with his finger-points on the table— 
** thought you had better judgment. You are just 
like a moth. You have been dazzled with a glitter- 
ing prospect, and rushed straight into the flame. 
Now you complain that your wings are singed.” 

‘* Pardon—I have not complained. I do not be- 
lieve my case s0 bad as you represent, and I do not 
yet despair of making you see it in a different light. 
Rumor may have informed you that I have been so 
fortunate as to secure the affections of Misa Muciller. 
I have not made minute inquiries as to the amount 
of that young lady’s fortune, not wishing to appear 
thercenary, but I have every reason to suppose, from 
the style in which her mother and herself are living, 
and from the fact of her being an only daughter, 
that she will receive a handsome portion on her 
marriage. Ifyou take this into consideration, you 
may be disposed to look upon my security as at least 
suflicient to cover the loan I seek.”’ 

Mr. Sharing was silent for a minute. ‘That is 
how the wind blows, is it!’? he thought. ‘ So you 
fancied you had got hold of a fortune, my fine fellow; 
and Mrs. Muciller, on her part, was of very much 
the same opinion respecting you. Why, the girl 
wont have apenny! Asif the style in which a wo- 
man lives, who has a daughter to marry, could be 
the least criterion of her means! You know very 
little of the world, Mr. Frank!” But he remarked 
aloud, “I have certainly heard of your happiness in 
that respect, but you will bear in mind you are not 
yet married to Miss Muciller. There’s many a slip, 
you know. And in addition to this, I have every 
reason to believe that whatever may be the extent of 
Miss Muciller’s fortune, it would be placed beyond 
her husband’s control. That’s about the neatest 
way I can put it without injuring the young lady,” 
he thought. “ For that matter, her fortune is be- 
yond anybody’s control!” And he smiled and tap- 
ped the table again. 

** Well, sir?” said Mr. Frank. 

** Well, sir?” 

* Then am I to understand that you refuse to en- 
tertain the question?” 

‘Entirely. Idon’t discount possibilities, but only 
extreme probabilities. It is not in my line.” 

**I need not remind you, at any rate, that the 
subject of our conversation is private,” said Mr. 
Frank. 

“And confidential. Certainly. May I offer you 


“ Private and confidential—stuff and nonsense!” 
Mr. Sharing obsérved to himself, as soon as he was 
alone. ‘That is all very fine, young gentleman— 
but itis right Mrs. Muciller should get justa hint 
that her great catch is a very little fish, that had 
better be thrown into the river again. I will tell 
Mrs. Sharing, and trust her to make use of the in- 
formation.” 

Mr. Frank went back to Braithfield, and found 
Noddy sitting in the window, trying hard to perfect 
herself in the mysteries of the accordance of French 
participes passes. She wae huddled up with her 
book in her lap, her elbows on her knees, and her 
head in her hands. 

“ Noddy 1” 

‘What, not gone to London? Have you missed 
the train, Mr. Geogagan?” 

‘*No—neither; I was not going. Put on your bon- 
net, and come out for a walk.” 

She hesitated. 

“Come, put away your books. The walk will do 
you good, and Julia will not be jealous.” 

Still she hesitated; she thought of Mrs. Muciller. 
**Come, Noddy; I am in difficulty and some 
trouble, and I think you can help me. So, put away 
those books.” 

Noddy hesitated nolonger. In two minutes she 
was ready, and came down with a calm, wise ex- 
pression on her little face, ready to help. 

They set out, and walked for nearly half an hour 
without a word. Noddy remembered she was want- 
ed for help or advice of some kind, and so was quiet, 
waiting to hear. Through pleasant cornfields, glis- 
tening like seas of restless gold, while the warm 
summer breath passed over the ripe ears, and bowed 
them in long fleeting waves, whereon the cloud- 
shadows floated—wide, swelling waves that calmly 
rolled the sunshine along to cool reedy music, as the 
breeze played on the heavy grain—and burning pop- 
pies were upheaved or borne under by the chasing 
waves. By hedges, bright with summer flowers, and 
cool with ferns and creeping green. Along paths 
patterned over with the moving shadows of we and 
elm, and willow. 

“Noddy, what would you say if I told you I was 
ruined?” 

**] should say I didn’t believe you.” 

‘All the property I have in India is in the ‘Anglo- 
Waddy Company ’ for the reclamation of land from 
the sea. I doubt if I shall ever see a sixpence of it 
again. Mr. Sharing told me to-day the share cer- 
tificates are not worth the paper they are printed 
on.” 

“* Well,” said Noddy, ‘“‘I thought you said you 
were ruined. Is that all?” 

“All?” he returned, rather sharply. “Is it not 
enough to be ruined? Not a sixpence of it, not a 
penny-piece, shall I see again!” 

“0,” Noddy said, half talking to herself, “is that 
ruin? It seems to me a man is never ruined while 
he bas life, and health, and strength, and cheerfal 
courage.” 

** It is easy to talk. 
lose.” 

‘No; not much. But I have a little property for 
all that.” 

‘Indeed. And, pray, how much?” 

“Thirty pounds in the savings-bank, which my 
father lett me.” 

Mr. Frank laughed, despite his own trouble. 

‘Dear me! I didn’t know you were an heiress 
before. How you would grieve to lose your money!” 

‘¢T should be sorry.” 

“Then you can’t find fault with me for being the 
same at losing 80 many thousands.” 

‘“‘The amount makes no difference. My thirty 
pounds is my all, and I should be just as sorry to 
lose it, as you are at losing your all. But though I’m 
only a woman, I shouldn’t say I was ruined—that is 
absurd.” 

** You are a Job’s comforter, at all events.”’ 

“There are very few comforters like Job’s, in 
these days,” said Noddy—“ very few persons who 
would sit down in silent sympathy, the deepest of all 
sympathies, for three days and three nights with a 
friend.” 

**So you look upon me as a friend?” 

% Yes,” said Noddy, blushing a little, but dis- 
pleased with herself for doing so, on account of an 
avowal so innocent. 

“And can you give me any better advice than Job’s 
friends?” 

‘* Perhaps not.” 

a me what you think I ought to do.” 

“Do?” said Noddy, quickly. ‘‘Goand work. It’s 
a brave thing, work is. You will forget all about 
being ruined, and only remember you are a man, 
doing a man’s work. I don’t know what I should do 
without work myself; it is the most soothing and 
refreshing comfort I know, even to me, and it must 
be better toa man. But your case is nothing like 
Job’s. If it had been only his money Job had lst, 
his friends would just have stayed at home, and sent 
messengers offering to help him to work, and Job is 
just the sort of man who would have been content 
to take it.” 

* Noddy, I really believe you’re right.” . 

“I’m surelam, Haven’t you seen me sweep?” 

‘* Yes,” laughed Mr. Frank; “‘ but that is hardly 
in my way—digging would come more natural than 
that.” 

“Then dig. But there’s plenty of work for earnest 
workers with brains without digging. I don’t pre- 
tend to tell you the exact direction in which it lies; 


You never had any money to 





another cigar?—No?—Well, if you must be going, 





good-roorning, sir.” 


but I am sure you will find it, if you are in earnest.” 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 639 ] 
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THIS AND THAT. 

Whether General Sickles has or has not proposed 
the arbitrament of the United States in the affairs of 
Cuba, it is very evident, from the news received 
from there, that somebody should interpose for the 
honor of humanity, and prevent the crue! excesses 
that are constantly occurring. Neither party yields 
quarter to prisoners, and sympathizers as well as 
active participants are involved in the horrid sacri- 
fice. As we read the details, we wonder that in lands 
called Christian, with the light of intelligence 
streaming upon them, such things can be done. But 
war is asad dehamanizer, and at its approach, all 
the amenities of life fall away, leaving the fiendish 
and cruel attributes of the nature enthroned. Hence 
comes pity in the hearts of those not engaged, and 
proffers of mediation; and the condition of things in 
Cuba is calling for this at the present time. It is a 
wonde r that it has not come before, but things have 
not been so bad as they ‘are now. There was some 
show of reason between the belligorents at first, and 
prisoners were exchanged; but, growing cruel with 
experience, the present no- quarter rule was inaugu- 
rated. The rumored mediation, however, is one 
which is a quasi-recognition of the insurgents, pro- 
viding their separation from Spain, for the consider- 
ation of $100,000,000, to compensate her for damages, 
freeing the slaves, and guaranteeing compliance with 
the terms. The hope of Spain’s acceptance is based 
on her poverty, which afiliction such a sum would 
greatly relieve, and the doubtful profit of holding a 
formidable colony in subjection, when divided like 
the present, that Spain undoubtedly sees. There is 
no covert thought of annexation in this, of course! 
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We see by one of our Tennessee exchanges, that a 
large cotton mill has been, or is to be, erected in 
Nashville, that will soon be in operation. This is 
oe of the benefits of the great rebellion, by which, 
in the abolition of slavery and the vindication of the 
dignity of labor, made through the necessity for la- 
bor, new veins of prosperity will be open to the 
people, and excess of capital that was invested in 
slaves, or cotton, or sugar, will now be turned to 
manutactures. The streams of the South are as well 
adapted for such purpose as those of the North, and 
steam, which is universal, can be called into as good 
an advantage there as here. Tennessee may grow 
by-and-by to compete with Massachusetts in her own 
favorite branch of industry, with free labor and fair 
play, and take a higher position of industry and 
prosperity. Ten years ago we conversed with those 
in ‘Tennessee who regretted that, through then exist- 
ing circumstances, such a state of things as this of 
which we speak could not obtain. Their hearts will 
be gladdened by the result that gives them that of 
which they then deplored the privation. The same 
rule will apply to all the South—to some even better 
than Tennessee. In Georgia, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi, like possibilities exist; grand water powers are 
seen everywhere, and the presence of the cotton will 
give manufacturers an advantage that will put them 
far before the North, with which they will compete, 
and thus give a severe blow back, though peaceful, 
for taking away their slaves, that, now as freemen, 
dispute the palm with Northern free labor. This 
state of things is to come, and all combined may sup- 
ply the world with manufactured goods. Southern 
ports will also become ports of import as well as 
export, and the North must act pretty sharply to 
maintain its commercial echelon. 





It may evince a low order of musical taste, but we 
lik «t the negro melodies that came and went in less 
then one generation; for the negro melodists no long- 
er sing them and affect science even under burnt 





cork. The elder Buckley and Dambolton came upon 
the world like a cunstellation, followed by stars 
of equal pretensions, and the town was captivated. 
Che pioneers, however, in the burnt cork business 
were Sweeney and Jim Crow Rice, at the old Tre- 
mont, and those who remember back to that “ palmy 
day” will recall the enthusiasm with which the 
furmer’s song was received, denoting the generosity 
ot Mr. Boker, who said, to the accompaniment of the 
banjo: 
* When de Job is so bery small, 
I neber charges nossing at all.”’ 


Rice’s ‘‘ Jim Crow— the sassy nigger,” was alsoa 
black gem that was attended by a jam, encored ten 
times a night. But Buckley and Dumbolton installed 
the sentimental and orchestral accompaniment that 
made black concerts so fascinating. It will be 
claimed by historians disposed to take a burnt-cork 
view of things, that these representatives did much 
towards awakening that abolition spirit, so potent at 
the North, through familiarity with the black, per- 
formers and the songs of their loves, complaints and 
triumpbs. Who has not wept to hear the “Old 
Folks at Home” sung, and sighed at the tragical 
ending of the love of ‘‘ Rosa Lee?” ‘The philosophy 
ot “ Poor Uncle Ned,” who let the corncake be when 
he could no longer eat it, was a lesson of sublime 
resignation, and ‘‘ They Stole his Child Away ” found 
@ sympathy in every heart. Then the story of the 
poor old slave who was at *‘ rest down in Tennessee” 
had @ world of pathos in it, as did the touching his- 
tory of ‘Nelly Gray,’”? who was carried away to the 
* old Kentucky shore.” ‘ Dandy Jim,” ‘ O Susan- 
nah,” * The Big Dog,” " Belle of Baltimore,’ and 
hundreds of others, were fuils to these, to be laughed 
at, while the melodies were grateful tothe ear. But 
the retining besom has passed over the burnt cork 
stage, and the touching sung and the extravagant 
jest have been exchanged tor something not so good, 
we think, 


There is no species of public amusement so unob- 
jectionable, and which is fraught with such positive 
benefit as the theatre. The representation of plays, 
illustrating life, with the good and the ill duly blend- 
ed, comes home to the mind with an abiding force, 
and the lessons that have been enacted carry with 
them a greater power than many homilies, or even 
the same illustrations met with in books. Virtue 
and vice are seen in their several embodiments, and 
their results traced through the whole enacted dra- 
ma, in a manner not likely to be observed amid the 
bustle and worry of life. ‘They may be examined in 
the quiet of the representation; and the mirror held 
up to nature reflects, in little, the whole world. Of 
course we mean those representations of life that 
show the workings ot the internal man, not the ex- 
ternal, that revels in nude pedais and lascivious 
dances; tbe trials and triumphs of virtue and the 
plots and discomfiture of vice. And this can be said 
fur the drama: the vilest play never allows the evil 
to prevail over the good, even though its principal 
teature be the can-can. The effect is marked, and 
the roughest spectaturs shout when the villain of a 
piece dies, and oppressed innocence is vindicated. 
The play of * Dora,” at Selwyn’s, was @ practical 
and continued sermon upon unselfishness and the 
power of love; and more hearts were touched by it 
than would have been by any quantity of exhorta- 
tion. Such theatres as Selwyn’s or the Museum are 
prolitic of good. 





A BOAT RACE. 


The Providence Journal gives un account of the 
regatta at Cherbourg, France, on the 15th ult., in 
which one of the boats trom the U.S. frigate Sabine 
won the first prize, against eleven competitors. The 
American boat drew number eight, and accordingly 
took the position in line at the buoy bearing this 
number, where it quietly lay, awaiting the hour of 
departure. Meanwhile the French boats were pull- 
ing up and down the line, to show off, in presence of 
the thousands of spectators assembied on the shore. 
Nearly all the boats for this race pulled more oars 
than the Sabine; most of them having sixteen, and 
some of them eighteen oars. The American boat, 
though quite as large as any other, had but twelve, 
an important difference in a contest like this, and 
one which would have deterred most others from 
taking partin it. At two o’clock the first gun was 
fired. In one minute after the second was fired, and 
the boats were off. Now “‘came the tug of war.” 
Most of the crews pulled hard for the first five hun- 
dred yards, leaving the Sabine’s boat behind. But 
then Lieutenant Commander Bartlett, who under- 
stood his men, began steadily to gain, and when his 
boat turned the buoy, a mile off, he was eight boat 
lengths ahead of all. The Americans now pulled 
with a will; they felt their strength, and knew just 
what they had to contend with. On they went, 
steadily gaining on their eleven adversaries, and when 
they gained and passed the grand stand, the Sabine’s 
boat was more than ten lengths ahead. Each boat 
carried a little pennant at ite bow, and as the Amer- 
ican boat passed the staff in the water, upon which 
the French flag was flying, Lieutenant Commander 


| Bartlett dipped his ensign and tossed oars. His boat 


was at once saluted as victor by some ten thousand 
cheers from the assembled muititade on shore. 





BRILLIANT AND CONVINCING.—When is a lamp 
like a traveller who has just got out of a vehicle? 
When it’s just a lighted. 








A GREAT PLANTATION IN TAHITI. 

The plantation Soares was started in 1863, and is 
perhaps the most beautiful place in the Pacific. It 
is situated on a level piece of ground at the base of a 
very high mountain, which rises to 5000 feet within 
a tile of the sea. The plantation is three miles long, 
and ranges from a quarter of a mile to one mile in 
width. There are three roads running the full 
length of the plantation, and four crose-roads, which 
are uniformly planted on either side with banana 
trees, 40 feet high, all forming a delightful shade 
from the sun, making 18 miles of perhaps the 
best carriage-drive in the world. The stores, 
machine-sbop and dwellings cover an area of 22 
acres. There is a storeroom for at least two or per- 
haps three years’ cotton (it is said in case of war). 
There are dwellings for 100 families, many of which 
are not occupied, a good hotel, and buildings for 
2000 laborers. The mansion is the largest and best 


on tbe island, with a dining-room 50 by sixty lined | 


with panel work, and a jetty running out into the 
harbor 300 yards, that required 500,000 tons of coral 
to build. This house and fixings cost eight ‘per cent 
on the capital of the company. Standing upon the 
veranda of this beautiful residence, between you 
and the clouds, on a point of the mountains rises a 
beautiful little cottage, 3000 feet above the level of 
the sea; this is the manager’s cool retreat, and the 
five miles of road up to it is said to have taken 1100 
men four months to make. The land was purchased 
from the natives for $8000, and there are about 1400 
acres under cultivation, producing about 400000 
pounds of cleaned cotton annually. 





PARIS LIFE. 


A Paris correspondent writes: A few nights since, 
as a lady was waltzing at one of the tew houses where 
there is still dancing, her partner screamed. The 
waltz was instantly interrupted. He said a pin bad 
scratched his leg deeply and for some distance. The 
lady’s skirt was searched, and revealed a formidable 
pin, or ratber, a good many formidable pins, in the 
hem of her skirt, As they were taken out by of- 
ficious hands, a mass of bank-notes rol ed on the 
floor, that had been concealed in the hem of her 
skirt. She fainted. Her husband was stapefied. 
He had been in the habit of boasting, “’Tis not my 
wife who would be the defendant in a mantua- 
maker’s suit for 10,000f., as the Princess Bariatinski 
was the other day. Her elegance costs we notbing.” 
This display of a secret treasure, whose existence 
he had not dreamed of, revealed some new mysteries 
in his domestic life. 





A FRIGHTENED MAN.—In a Maseachuasetts village 
an old scissors-grinder, calling on a minister, made 
the usual query, “Any scissors to grind?” Receiv- 
ing @ negative answer, it was the minister’s turn, 
which he took by asking, ‘‘Are you a man of God?” 
‘IT do not understand you.” ‘Are you prepared to 
die?” The question struck home. Gathering up 
his kit and scrambling for the door, he exclaimed, 
terror-stricken, ‘‘O Lord! O Lord! you aint going 
to kill me, are you?” 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOss. By George Eliot. 
Household Edition. Boston: Fields, Osgood & 
Co. 





The clear and beautiful type on which this charm- 
ing story is printed, gives added zest to the enjoy- 
ment of perusal, and the edition of Eliot’s novels 
promises to be as successful as its green and gold 
predecessors. The present story, ‘‘ The Mill on the 
Floss,” needs no encomium wéth those who have read 
it, but to those who have feasted on the sensational 
works of the day till they have become intellectually 
fevered, we commend it as a refreshing and cooling 
draught. There is a delightful quiet in Eliot’s 
novels, that in its naturalness is most artistic. He 
does not, like Charles Reade, create a nature and 
mould it into a story, however attractive in its 
unnaturalness, but he treats nature as it is, lovingly 
and truthfully, depicting it with the pen of truo 
genius and the most generous sympathy. None can 
read his works without being better from the perusal, 
and the “‘ Mill on the Floss” possesses a thousand 
gentle graces to make it a favorite. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF HEAVEN, EARTH AND THE 
MILLENIUM. By James A. Spurlock, a» Mem- 
ber of the Missouri Bar. Boston: New England 
News Co. 


The author presents this book as ‘a correct key to 
the motions of the heavenly bodies which will in 
future become the basis of all true astronomy and 
philosophy of the movements of the heavenly bodies.” 
He assails creeds with much freedom, and gives his 
own interpretations of Scripture with an ex cathedra 
tone that does not admit of dispute. It is pleasant 
to read a book of such fresh thought, even though 
we may not accept its conclusions. It may be had of 
the N. E. News Co., and booksellers. 


CouNTESS GISELA. By E. Marlitt, author of ‘* Gold 
Elsie,” &c. Translated from the German, by A. 
Nohmer. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A capital translation of a very spirited novel, for 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 


THE History OF HENRY EsMmonp, EsqQ., Colonel 
in the Service of Her Majesty Queen Anne. Writ- 
ten by Himself. By William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Another volume of the cheap, paper-covered series, 
for sale by A. Williams & Co. 


Fashion and Gossip, 


AN ELEGANT TOILET.—The Grand Duchess Marie 
of Kussia bad ber sutumn toilet made by Worth, 
among which was a short costume of black gros grain, 
The petticoat was bordered with two deep Russian 
plaitings, placed one at the top of the otber; the first 
extending beyond the second, about two inches at 
most, and reaching qaite to the middle of the skirt. 
The tunic took the torm of the Russian dress at the 
back; that is, there were two pointed paniers, 
trimmed with a plaiting, and in the centre, between 
the two paniers, a large flat plait, which commenced 
at the waist. The bodice had a basque, which formed 
a sort of sash; it was composed of a double plaiting 
in the style of the petticoat. The close-fiiting sleeves 
were decorated with a large plaited revers, 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER.—Demorest’s Magazine 
says that the new suits for fall and winter wear are 
are very handsome, and extremely well adapted to 
the thicker materi«ls now in vogue. Rich tringes, 
of the same shade us the material, have taken the 
place of the ruffles, and are headed with silk or satin 
pipings, or the edges of skirt, sash and basque are 
vandyked, and then bound and piped with silk or 
satin, a shade darker than the material. Velvet is 
also largely used on all sorts of fabrics, and will prob- 
ably be the most popular trimming of the season. It 
is principally used in ribbon as bands and bordering, 
as pendant ends to which tassels are attached, and in 
conjunction with fringe upon baeqnes, bodies and the 
ends of sashes. Wide ribbon velvet is also very ef- 
fective upon plain green or garnet reps and merino, 
arranged as braces, with square bows upon the 
shoulders, and bows with or without ends at the 
back. To the basques or jackets, worn with dresses 
or complete suits, wide cuffs, sailor collars, or revers 
of velvet are sometimes added, with very novel ani 
striking effect. Capes are still worn with suits, but 
they are round, and often made double and triple 
with plain or vandyked edges. Very few are looped 
up, either at the back or upon the shoulders. The 
single skirt, with Polonaise and cape attached, is not 
a new, but a very useful and favorite style for ladies 
who care more for convenience than the latest fash- 
ion. Made inathick material, such a costume is 
sufictently warin for all but the very coldest days of 
winter. Shawls are rather more worn than they 
have been of late years, arranged in al! sorts of fan- 
ciful and picturesque ways, over suits, or as outside 
wraps with short dresses. The “ Arab” scarf is a 
very popular garment, and very useful; it can be 
worn either with dresses that are not complete suits, 
or over suits to give additional warmth. It is gener- 
ally made in striped or Scotch plaid cloth, and fin- 
ished with fringe and tassels, containing the colors 
of the fabric. They can be bought from $7 to $25 
ready made and trimmed. Shawls of all kinds are 
extremely reasonable in price. The finest ‘‘ reversi- 
ble” shawls can be bought from ten to fifteen dol- 
lars, and excellent Scotch plaid wovllen shawls for 
seven dollars each. One of these, worn straight 
Highland fashion 6ver a suit, is more effective than 
a cloak costing four times its price. 


THE LATEST STYLE OF BONNETS.—In bonnets, 
the highest distinction is achieved by a high Duch- 
esse design in white or uncut velvet, trimmed with 
black fringe, instead of lace and black feathers. 
Black lace strings, tied on one side. Strings are no 
longer fastened under the chin, nor are ornaments 
placed there; they are tied high on the side. Bou- 
quets du corsage are also placed on the side of the 
bodice, instead of in front. This, en passant. Vio- 
let toques will be very fashionable this season, turned 
up with feathers of the same shade of color as the 
velvet, and mounted with a white aigrette. The 
newest shape in bonnets is very peculiar. It looks 
like an archbishop’s mitre. It lays straight to the 
forehead, but is thrown up high at the back, form- 
ing a groundwork fur the plume of feathers, which 
isthe principal ornament. Feathers will be used 
largely this season, at which we rejoice. ‘There is no 
otber ornament as graceful or appropriate for a win- 
ter bonnet. Black lace strings are particularly be- 
coming upon a bonnet of black velvet, but they 
should be composed of hand-made lace. Tulle or 
imitation lace is of little or no service; it splits, or 
becomes “' stringy,” alter once or twice of using. 


HoME AND FoREIGN Gossip.—An enthusiastic 
admirers of the beauties of beautiful women recently 
startled a friend: * Been to church this morning,” 
he asserted. “To church?” “ Yes; and such necks! 
Full and white, and good enough to eat—six of them 
allin a row; watched ’em all through service. 0, 
my, what necks.”——The snobs are leaving Saratoga 
to gloat their eyes on Prince Arthur at Quebec.—— 
Invitations to a Dubuque tin wedding were printed 
on tin foil.—Groomsmen are going out of fasbion 
at modern weddings, but half a dozen ushers are 
still considered essential. ——Wife-beating is a popu- 
lar amusement in Macon.— <A lady went this year 
to the White Sulphur Springs under a vow to accept 
the man who made her the hundredth offer she had 
received. This vow she religiously kept.——Already 
a young man in Cleveland has announced that it is 
his mission to wed the “ wilder Vanderbilt.”——The 
groom of a half million wedding which is to come off 
in New York in two weeks has already selected bis 
pantaloons and told the reporters their color. It is 
pearl.—A female clergyman who married a couple 





in Iowa kissed the bridegroom. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) ¢@ 
THE SONG OF MANHOOD. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


In life's exalted upper sphere 
I view the risen day, 

I fling each weak, unmanly fear 
Exultingly away. 

My ardent feet have trod the heights 
Where brilliant bale-fires glow, 

The darksome valley's murky frights 
Have vanished far below. 


Like to the Alpine torrent’s flood 
My pulses bound and leap, 
No sluggish tides of stagnant blood 
Within these veins may creep. 
I glory in the eagle's scream, 
The tempest's savage roar, 
The thunder's shock, the lightning’s gleam, 
The surf-bust on the shore. 


There are no steeps I cannot scale, 
No foes I cannot dare; 
My restless soul would fain assail 
The sky, the earth, the air. 
My outstretched hands would grapple fate, 
His sceptre would control; 
New longings fill me to create 
A world within my soul. 


O life, and strength, and gladsome light, 
Ye are all mine to-day; 
And girded for the glorious fight, 
I seek the thickest fray. 
I live to act !—my heart disdains 
The apathy of life; 
Be mine its joys, its toils, its pains, 
A leader in the strife. 


Then tell me not of those who fail, 
Disheartened, sore oppressed; 

There rises up no woman's wail 
From out stern manhood's breast. 

The suns that gild the lofty peak 
Reach not the caves below, 

And only those who bravely seck 
Shall glory in their glow. 


Life, life! I drain the rapturous bowl, 
I chant its thrilling psalm; 

For me it hath no measured dole, 
I clutch its spreading palm. 

The longings of my being rise 
In eager Overflow; 

They reach above, to where the skies 
With brilliant bale-fires glow. 
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THE MONTGOMERY PROPERTY. 


A Strange Case of Abduction. 





~_ 


BY R. B. EDSON, 





CHAPTER XII. 


HK Montgomery pew in church 
was the third back in the broad 
aisle, that of Madame Benoit in 
the wing facing it—or rather in 
the wing on the same side of 
the building. Those who came 
early noticed a stranger sitting 
with madame; a stranger with 
jetty eyes and hair, and a for- 
eign countenance. As one after 
another the pews filled up, the 
stranger grew restless, casting 
little quick glances towards 
every new-comer. Suddenly 
the swarthy face flusbed, and 
the lids dropped over the bright, 
exultant eyes. Herman Falk- 
land, who had been intentiy watching this little by- 
play, felt the blood rising to bis own face as he saw 
Mrs. Montgomery and Adele come in and take their 
seats, Still, with a sort of fascination his eyes re- 
turned to the stranger, and as he looked, the lids 
slowly lifted, and the great, piercing eyes fastened 
themselves on Constance Montgomery’s face with 
such a fierce, passionate, exultant expression, that he 
could hardly repress a shudder. But by-and-by 
they wavered, and fell upon Adele. Instantly their 
whole expression changed. They grew soft, and ten- 
der, and luminous, and the hard lines about the thin 
lips relaxed, and a shadowy smile softened thein into 
unspeakable tenderness. 

Under the thick folds of her heavy crape veil, Mrs. 
Montgomery sat cool and unmoved. She rarely 
glanced about the church—there was no one there 
that interested her particularly—and the sermon was 
well under way before she lifted her eyes, impelled 
by some subtile force of attraction, to meet those 
other eyes gazing so intently into hers. If her 
countenance underwent any sudden or violent 
change, the friendly crape veiled it from observa- 
tion. The first intimation any of the congregation 
received was a dull, heavy fall, and with a sudden 
little stir and excitement, Mrs. Montgomery was 
borne hastily into the air. 

There was a little buzz of whisperings, and startled, 





and-by the few who went out returned, and the ser- 
mon proceeded as quietly as if there had been no 
interruption. Only Mrs. Montgomery and her daugh- 
ter did not return. 
Very early the next morning Dr. Castleton received 
the following note: 


“ DEAR FRIEND,—I have news very startling in its 
character, which it is necessary to communicate to 
you immediately. As it touches the validity of your 
claim to the Montgomery property, I trust you will 
give it your earliest attention. 


** Yours very respectfully, AGNES DURAND.” 


It had been a very exciting night at the Grove. 
Until after midnight Constance Montgomery had 
lain in strong hysterics, but she had insisted upon 
rising and coming down to breakfast; though her 
white lips refused the food sbe made a pretence of 
eating, and she started nervously at every step in 
the hall, and at every opening door. 

‘‘It is necessary for me to go out a little while,” 
Dr. Castleton said, putting the note in his pocket, 
without betraying the slightest hint of the conflict- 
ing emotions suddenly aroused by its perusal. Then 
beckoning Adele one side, he added, “ If your mother 
has another of those attacks, give her one cf those 
powders, but not otherwise, as I fear she has taken 
too much morphine already, of late.” ‘ 

Agnes Durand received him in the parlor alone; 
but as he passed through the hall he di-tinctly heard 
& man’s voice, with a slight French accent, convers- 
ing with madame in the sitting-room. He had heard 
only two days betore that Herman Falkland had pro- 
posed to Miss Durand and been accepted. And so 
when she came forward to meet him with faintly- 
flushed cheeks, and shy, half-averted eyes, he was at 
no loss to account for them, though he was conscious 
«f a little feeling of anger that she should thus pa- 
rade her happiness before him. 

“Well?” he said, rather ungraciously, dropping 
the hands she put in his as if they burned him. 

Her face clouded, but she said quietly: 

‘You came in answer to my note. Have you any 
probable theory regarding the nature of the claim 
hinted at?” 

“I cannot say I have; though it has occurred to 
me that the mother of Grace, Colonel Montgomery’s 
first wife, may be alive, and through virtue of ber 
child may claim a third interest in the property. It 
is, however, a matter of indifference to me as far as 
regards the property. I think I can manage to sup- 
port myself,” a little flash of pride darkening his 
eyes. 

“Undoubtedly, Dr. Castleton,” she said, bowing, 
and turning the leaves of a book abstractedly. 

“If you would please state the nature of the reve- 
lation you have to make—” he said, hesitatingly, 
atter waiting some minutes. 

“O yes!” she cried, with a swift start, balf rising 
in her chair and sinking back again. “1 hardly 
think you are prepared to hear that the abductor— 
or at least the tool used by the abductor—of Grace 
Montgomery, is at last discovered.” 

* Miss Durand!” he interrupted, excitedly. 

‘And that he is in this town—even more, in this 
house; and prepared and desirous of proving the 
truth of this assertion,” she continued, hurriedly. 

“And did he murder her?” he asked, in an intense 
whisper, his lips ashy white. 

* No, I think not; first from the fact that it was 
expressly stipulated that she should in no way be 
harmed, and secondly, trom the circumstance of her 
being still alive!” 

He caught her hand in a grasp so fierce that she 
gave a little cry of pain 

** Pardon me, Miss Durand!’ dropping her hand. 

“And,” she continued, ‘* you will see her to-mor- 
row. Did I not say well that the validity of your 
claim was threatened?” 

* Claim!’ he cried, contemptuously. “ I hope you 
have no reason for thinking so meanly of me as to 
suppose I think of that at this moment! May I ask 
for an explanation of this strange mystery? I hope 
this is no impustor’s scheme. I am sure I can de- 
tect it if itis. I cannot be deceived in Grace. I re- 
member her too dearly.” 

“And yet you were,” she replied, with a quiet 
smile. ‘*I never heard you express a doubt of the 
identity of the drowned girl.” 

‘*But you forget the condition of the body, and 
how strongly circumstances corroborated our opin- 
ions. 
added, very positively. 

“But you must be prepared for the changes of 
time. Allow me, however, to congratulate you on 
the recovery of your lost love. 1 am very glad, for 
your sake,” her voice talterivg a little. 

** Perhaps it would be as well tor me to return the 
compliment. I should undoubtedly have done so be- 
fore, but I had not heard it was settled till yester- 
day,” he said, in a hard, unnatural voice, snapping 
off a spray of ivy with a savageness altogether un- 
called for. . 

She half lifted her eyes to his face, and dropped 
them again, evidently under some new impulse. 

“There will be time enough for compliments by- 
and-by. I have not yet concluded this business en- 
trusted to me,” she said, after a moment. “I want 
you to arrange for a meeting at the Grove. There 
are certain reasons which render it necessary that it 
should be there. This man I spoke of expreasly 
stipulated that no further revelation shall be made 
until he meets Mrs. Montgomery face to face. I wish 
you to prepare her a little for the interview, which 
will be sufficiently trying at best. Do you think this 





Sympathetic glances cast towards the door, but by- 
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I could not be mistaken in Grace alive,” he | 


“Yes; the sooner this mystery is solved the bet- 
ter,” he replied, gravely. ‘‘ 1 must say to you, how- 
ever, Miss Durand, that the story looks extremely 
improbable to me, as yet.” 

“ Wait till you hear it, mon ami,” she said, lifting 
her eyes with an arch smile, 

He gave her a quick, startled glance, and took a 
swift step forward. The thought, impulse, or what- 
ever it was, left him, however, as quickly as it came. 
“ The most improbable thing ot all!” he muttered 
under his breath, turning abruptly away. 

‘At what hour shall I say to Mrs. Montgomery 
this man will call on her?” he asked, looking back 
trom the door. 

‘Perhaps two o’clock will be as good a time as 
any.” 

** Will be come alone?” 

‘*No, Madame Benoit will accompany him. 
haps [ might add, he is a nephew of hers.” 

** Not your brother?” 

‘I have no brother,” she replied, turning her face 
away. 

Dr. Castleton went home in a brown study. He 
was not quite sure whether he was most glad or 
sorry. If Grace was indeed alive, it was right that 
she should have her own, and if his cousin’s wife 
had been guilty of conniving at her abduction, which 
seemed very probable under this new phase of affairs, 
it was but simple justice that her guilt should be ex- 
posed. But as he remembered the worn, white face 
that had looked up so piteously at him from the pil- 
low through the long silence and gloom of the last 
night, a sentiment of pity crept into his heart, and a 
desire to make it as easy as possible for her swal- 
lowed up the old feeling of dislike and antagonism 
with which he used to regard her. ; 

**Poor Constance!” he said, with a sigh; “if she 
has sinned she has also suffered. If Grace does in- 
deed come back, and is the old Grace, she will not be 
hard with her when she looks in her changed face.” 

Dr. Castleton was instantly conscious when he en- 
tered her presence that she really expected some one 
would accompany him. Her great eyes swept past 
him with an eager, yet shrinking gaze, though a 
faint sigh of relief fluttered over her lips when she 
saw that he was alone. Finding that in sume way 
her illness owed itself to this haunting fear, he de- 
cided it to be best to tell her what he had to tell im- 
mediately. 

** Cousin Constance,” he said, sitting down on the 
sofa and taking her hand in his tirm, cool clasp, “I 
have been asked to prepare you for an interview with 
aman who professes to know something about our 
lost Grace.” 

He was watching her sharply, more than half ex- 
pecting her to faint; but to his surprise a little 
shadow of relief crossed her face, though her hand 
trembled violently. 


Per- 


soon as possible, I know,” he said, assuringly. 
** Yes,” she said, faintly. ° 


pens. 
harshly any one of my fellows.” 
broke into a low sobbing. 


coals of tire on my head.” 


and forgiveness. You know who this man is?” 
her pallid templ&é. 
sure,” he said, soothingly. 

She looked at him gratefully. 


appearance ever since. 


nervously. 


walking in a dream. 
long drive, glistening beneath a February snow. 
** Mon Dieu! 


looking out. 


say she loved the man.” 


shot into the glittering eyes. 


tered. 


his hand. 


great pleasure, madame.” 
shame?” she asked, in pitiful accents. 
face softened. 


have followed you,” he added, more gently. 
“ T could not, Carlos!” 





afternoon will do?” 


** Not even for him ””’ he asked, sneeringly. 


* You think it would be best to have it over as 


“And, Cousin Constance,” still holding the flutter- 
ing hand, ‘“‘ you may depend on me, whatever hap- 
I am not perfect enough myself to judge 


“O Arthur! 1 have not deserved this!” and she 
* You are indeed heaping 


“Ah, not that; only trying to help another as 1 
would be helped in my own extremity—by kindness 


‘God pity me! yes;” a faint color surging up to 


** Be calm; it will not be as bad as you think, I am 


“I knew that he was alive—I knew I saw him 
that night—and 1 have lived in constant terror of his 
O, these four terrible years!” 
she said in low, hurried tones, glancing about her 


Dr. Castleton did not quite comprehend, but that it 
in some way referred to his cousin’s abduction be did 
not doubt; and calling Adele, he bade her stay by 
her mother while be went to make sume imperative 
professional calis, with @ strange feeling as if he was 


The clock was just on the stroke of two, as Martin 
Fisher drove his mistress and a gentleman up the 


I do not so much wonder at Con- 
stance, after all,” the man said, leaning forward and 


** She is not the first woman who has been tempted 
by a fine fortnne,” madame answered; “ but they 


The thin, swarthy face darkened, and a fierce light 


Dr. Castleton sat by his cousin’s side when the 
door opened and madame and her companion en- 
He was a little doubtful of her strength, and 
he saw that she clung to him, and so did nut leave 
her even to welcome his guests. Madame took a seat 
near the door, but the man came up and extended 


“And so we meet again at last, Constance Ber- 
trand!” he said, with a low, mocking bow. “ It is one 


“O Carlos! why did you come to publish my 
“ You published it yourself twenty years ago,”’ be 


said, sternly; and then his eyes fell on Adele, and his 
“If you had left her I should never 


“ Will some one be kind enough to explain this 
scene?” Dr. Castleton asked, rising. “I was led to 
expect some revelation concerning the strange ab- 
duction of my cousin, Grace Montgomery.” 

‘“* Yes, that is the business,” the stranger said, with 
@ polite bow toward the doctor, “ But monsieur 
would not certainly expect a man to meet bis 2+ 
afler twenty years of separation without one little 
greeting.” 

**Constance, what does this mean?” Castleton’s 
voice was stern. 

“O Arthur, itistrue! I am his wife,” she faltered, 
covering her face with her hands. 

“Let me help you ont with the story, madame,” 
Bertrand said, mockingly; “ it is one charming litile 
romance. A poor devil, with only the scanty pay of 
a soldier, is fuol enough to believe himeelf one rich- 
est man ever was, his wite is so beautiful and—virtu- 
ous! He has beside, one sweet little girl—the apple 
of his eye. He is stationed away from these dear 
ones, but he thinks of them all day, and dreams 
‘such sweet dreams of them at night.’ One day the 
poor fellow gets a furlough, and it seems to him that 
he must fly, he is in so much hurry to see these two 
darlings. But travel as fast as he might, bis heart 
outran him and was there before him—I think rather 
it was there always. Somebody pity this poor fellow, 
and tell him so soon be stepped on the wharf, his 
wite and baby—his pretty little Adele!—had gone 
quite away—deserted, was the word—his heart and 
home. Of course it comforted this poor devil, who 
could never buy the beautitul things which madame 
loved because he was so pour, to know that this gay 
gentleman who had taken her away had so much 
money he could buy her a kingdom if she asked it. 
If this fellow was ill, and came near dying, and 
prayed all the time that he might, it was because he 
was so weak and silly, and his heart was so sore! 

‘“‘ But the years went round, and he grew hard and 
reckless, and perhaps wicked, but he never forgot! 
One night—it was ever and ever so many years after 
—he finds this man. He had been looking for him 
all these lung years, and though he hadn’t much 
faith in anything, he had never doubted finding him 
some day. There was some grand fete at this mun’s 
palace, and there were gay lights in the trees, and 
music, and flowers, and beautitul women everywhere. 
But they only made this fellow’s heart harder and 
darker. Only once was it softened ever so little. 
He was wild to see his Adele—bis little girl. He 
crept into the shadow of the great stone pillars and 
looked into the splendid rooms, his heart, O so hun- 
gry! He knew that he should know ber in one little 
instant. But O, he did got think she was so splen- 
did—so magniticent! His heart throbbed so he had 
to sit down, he was so weak. He had come to claim 
her—to take her away, and to denounce the beautiful 
false woman, her mother.” 

“QO Carls, 1 saw you. 1 knew it was you then!” 
the woman interrupted, panting as if for breath. 

He cast one swift glance at the cowering woman, 
and went on: 

“I said he had come to take her away, but he 
knew then that she was made for beautifal things, 
and grand, fine houses, and he remembered he had 
none of these to give ber. Then a bright thought 
come to him—this man who destroyed his home 
should pay for it with his own. He had heard he 
had one girl—the child of a dead wife. She must be 
sacrificed to make room for his own beautiful child— 
his Adele. So he steals round very carefully, and 
gains the house without being observed. Fortune 
at last favors the poor fellow whom she had slighted 
so long, and he meets this gay colonel face to face. 
They had been in Mexico together, and had met 
afterward in New Orleang, so they knew each other 
in one instant; and for once the haughty colonel — 
the gallant officer, quailed befure the poor, insigniti- 
cant private. 
then he stated his terms; for once he was the dic- 
tator. There was a written pledge drawn up, and 
both men signed it, taking each a solemn oath to 
fulfil it to the letter.” 

“You do not say that Cclonel Montgomery was 
himself a party to the abduction of his own child?” 
Doctor Castleton exclaimed, incredulously, remem- 
bering his terrible grief at her disappearance. 

Bertrand bowed. 

“You will find the written pledge somewhere 
among his papers, monsieur doctor. One of its pro- 
visions was that it should never be destroyed,” he 
answered, calmly. ‘* Perhaps you would like to hear 
its main points?” 

* Proceed, sir,” Castleton said, huskily. 

It wasa picture better worthy of a pencil than a 
pen. The lofty room, with its rich upholstery of 
crimson velvet and rosewood, the heavy curtains of 
lace and damask sweeping to the floor, the bright- 
hued carpet, the magnificent paintings, the pale 
gleam of marble and glint of mirrors, were only the 
setting to the real picture. Doctor Castleton grave 
and pale, his gray eyes black with suppressed ex- 
citement; Adele with slightly averted face and 
drooping lids, the small clenched bands and palpitat- 
ing bosom being the only outward proof of the emo- 
tion within; Mrs. Montgomery with sharp, pallid 
face and bloodless lips, and eyes whose blackness was 
only equalled by the intentness of their startled 
gaze bent upon the narrator, as with head slightly 
bent forward, and hands falling listlessly at her side, 
she fullowed his words with breatbless interest. 
Near the door Madame Benoit sat, silent and com- 
posed, with the air of one who knows the play by 
heart. Perhaps the narrator is also deserving a faint 
touch, as his expressive face and unconscious ges- 
tures give tone and color to the picture. His heavy 








They went up stairs together, and - 
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black hair is tossed away from a high, receding fore- 
head, beneath which a pair of brilliant, intense, 
burning eyes of jetty blackness look out from a thin, 
swarthy face, with a dark flush just now in the 
beardless cheeks, and a faint tremor about the mo- 
bile lips. 

* You will understand I speak from memory, but I 
am quite sure 1 have not forgotten,” he said, witha 
faint smile. “The daughter and heiress of the 
house was to be quietly abducted, and as there was 
no other near relative, or claimant of any sort upon 
this great property, a will was to be made so soon as 
it was decently proper, giving it all, without the 
slightest reserve, to Adele Bertrand. In considera- 
tion of this concession on the part of the officer, the 
private was to retire as quietly as he had come, and 
the good name of the officer and his /ady was to re- 
main untarnished. Forthermore, partly at the 
colonel’s solicitation, and partly because he wished 
to make sure that the thing was done, he further 
agreed to assist in the abduction. 

“The feat was accomplished without difficulty, 
and did honor to Colonel Montgomery’s strategic 
skill, for he planned it. A carriage was driven up 
beside the others, but a little one side, where it 
waited till the others had all gone, no one of course 
observing it, as there must always be one last one. 
Then this cool officer comes and whispers in the ear 
of little mademoiselle that her lover is at the foot of 
the garden and wants to see her one little minute 
quite alone. So the little girl trips off, and a hand- 
kerchief over her pretty mouth does the rest, and 
she is lifted into the carriage and borne away, though 
she does manage to get one hand loose and thrust it 
through the side of the curtain; but the carriage 
only goes the faster, and mademoiselle is borne 
further and farther from her fine home and her /ov- 
ing parent. I omitted to say that the agreement 
stipulated that mademoiselle should be taken to 
France, and placed in a convent, but that no violence, 
or personal harm of any sort, should come to her.” 

“And you carried out that agreement, and my 
cousin is still living?” Castleton asked, eagerly. 
* Please be as direct as possible, and speak in the 
first person.” 

** As you say, monsieur,” he replied, suavely. ‘‘ In 
the first place, then, I did not. I have never been 
further than New Orleans, neither has Mademoiselle 
Grace.” 

“Since you broke this satanic compact in one re- 
spect, why did you not permit her to return?” 

“ Monsieur forgets the object for which she was 
taken away,” he responded, coldly. 

“A scoundrelly proceeding!” came from between 
the doctor’s set teeth, a vivid red leaping to his 
cheeks. 

**T can only speak for myself. My experience had 
not been particularly conducive to saintliness of heart 
or temper. And yet, Mademoiselle Grace has been 
free to return to ber father’s house if she had so 
chosen, for four years.” 

“You told her the story of her father’s heartless- 
ness?” 

“Yes, and my own complicity in the affair, and 
yet the foolish little girl clung to me—living in my 
simple cottage—you remember it, Constance?” flash- 
ing a sudden, half triumphant glance upon the 
shame-faced woman--living, I say, in my humble 
home, cooking my meals, and ministering to all my 
wants as carefully and tenderly as I had sometimes 
dreamed my own daughter would do.” 

His voice faltered a little, and his eyes fell upon 
Adele with such an eager, longing, hungry look in 
their great liquid depths. She looked up, impelled 
by the intensity and strength of his gaze. The full 
scarlet lips trembled, the rich blood wavered and re- 
ceded from her face, and rising, with a low cry she 
came and threw ber arms about his neck, 

“ Even as I will do, O my own, own dear, wronged 
father !”’ she cried, her eyes filling with tears. ‘‘ Take 
me with you, anywhere; I do not care if it be to 
poverty and toil. I will bear and share it with you 
gladly.” 

‘* My pretty darling!” he said, in a tone of unut- 
terable tenderness, holding her to his breast and kiss- 
ing the fluttering, downcast lids and the tremulous 
lips with a long, lingering pressure. 

* Disgraced and deserted! O my God,am I not 
bitterly punished!” came in a low, gasping sob from 
the white lips of the wretched mother. 

It was so low and faint that it only reached the 
ears of Doctor Castleton, sitting at her side. Invol- 
untarily he reached out and tcok the limp, clammy 
fingers in his firm clasp. She half lifted her abashed, 
piteous eyes to his face. 

** God is very pitiful, and though he punishes, yet 
does he forgive,” he whispered, gently. 

Her lips trembled, but she did not look up again. 

“Shall I go on now?” Bertrand asked, in a quiet 
voice, a moment after, when Adele had taken a seat 
close beside him, with one hand resting lovingly on 
his shoulder. 

** Yes, tell all you have to tell quickly, in Heaven’s 
name!” exclaimed Castleton. 

“ Perhaps I ought first to tell you how this change 
in the programme came about. I will be as brief as 
possible, for Mademoiselle Grace will be here herself 
in ten minutes,” glancing at the bronze clock on the 
mantel. ‘‘ When I left here I fully intended to carry 
out my part of the compact to the letter. I had 
some little business to look after in New Orleans, 
and then I intended to sail for France with my 

charge, Colonel Montgomery generously advancing 
a thousand dollars to pay the expenses of the voyage. 
We went by carriage to Wheeling, thence by way of 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans. I 


told little mademoiselle that I was taking her away 
with her father’s consent, aud that he would be very 
angry if she returned, and although she wept some, 
she was very quiet and offered no resistance. I 
fancy that she had never been used to much petting 
or humoring, or she would not have yielded so read- 
ily. She was such a gentle, pure-hearted little 
thing that I loved her before 1 knew it. When we 
arrived in New Orleans I took her at once to the 
house of my aunt, Madame Benoit. I had not felt 
well for a day or two, and on the night of our arrival 
was taken with a terrible and violent fever; and for 
weeks I lay in a stupor betwixt life and death. My 
aunt was also sick at the time, and had it not been 
for the tender care and faithfal nursing of this little 
girl, I could never have recovered, the physician 
said. 

“As I lay there through the long, weary days of 
my convalescence, and took in all the quiet beauty 
and goodness of this thoughtful, earnest young girl, 
my heart smote me for the great wrong I had done 
her, and it grew upon me until I could bear it no 
longer, and one day I confessed all. I made a sad 
piece of work of it, I expect, for the first thing I 
knew, her white, pitying arms were about my neck, 
and she was forgiving and pitying me in one breath. 
I don’t know even now how it was—I was not a good 
man, and I had taken her away from her rightful 
inheritance—that she should see anything in a poor, 
wretched fellow like me to love, but she did—and I 
—well, I would give my life for hers at this moment! 
Circumstances have changed somewhat with me 
since then, and I have been glad only for her sake, 
that thus I might in some measure restore her the 
luxuries she had lost through me—though the foolish 
little thing insists that it is not loss—and I know that 
if there is any good thing in me to-day, if I have 
been saved from becoming—as I was fast becoming— 
a hard, brutal, reckless man, it is through the quiet 
influence of her pure, simple, earnest life. I have 
been a skeptical man for twenty years, and should 
have scouted prayers and sermons from the godliest 
of priests, but I could not steel my heart against the 
sweet preaching of a pure, saintly soul. 

**I do not think, of her own will, she would ever 
have returned, though I offered frequently to take 
her back. But circumstances arose which we had 
not seen, and she is here. I need not ask yoa to 
welcome her—she only comes to her own.” 

There was a light step in the hall, a rustling of 
drapery, and then the door swung open and Miss 
Durand looked in, with shy eyes and faintly flushed 
cheeks. 

‘Miss Durand!” Doctor Castleton exclaimed, ris- 
ing, a hot blush dying his face, as he involuntarily 
glanced past her. 

Adele, too, half rose from her chair, looking 
through the halt-open door with eager, tearful eyes, 
and quick coming breath. 

“You can drop the mask now, Gracie, pet,” Ber- 
trand said, coming forward. ‘‘ We shall have no 
further use for ‘ Miss Durand,’ I fancy.” 

She looked up with eager, appealing eyes. 

“They do not know me, Uncle Carlos—nobody but 
you,” her voice grieved and faltering. 

“Grace! Grace, is this possible?” Castleton cried, 
springing to her side. ‘‘I cannot even yet believe 
it.” 

“1 know;” her face breaking into an arch smile; 
‘*it is not possible for you to be deceived in Grace, 
alive.” 

**I never was quite so happy at finding myself de- 
ceived before,’’ he replied, looking straight in her 
eyes. Then he stooped and kissed her. 

“O Grace! I never dreamed that it was for my 
sake that cruel thing happened,” Adele said, soberly. 
‘You do not think hardly of me?” 

‘* Of you, dear Adele?” with a little laugh, anda 
pretty, caressing gesture. ‘* Why, I am too entirely 
happy to think hardly of any one.” 

And then turning quickly, she knelt at the feet of 
the pale, listless woman, whom we must hereafter 
call Mrs. Bertrand, for alas, she had no legal claim 
to any other name. 

‘Dear Aunt Connie—for you are my aunt—I will 
explain by-and-by—you must not look so sad, or I 
shali think you are sorry I have come back, and I 
know you are not, auntie, dear,” winding her arms 
caressingly about her, and laying her cheek against 
her cold forehead. 

For answer, the woman broke into a sudden, pas- 
sionate sobbing. 

** Don’t, please,” Grace said, pleadingly. ‘*I want 
everybody to be the happier tur my coming. You 
loved papa, and though you erred, and he, through 
one false step, took still another, yet it is not past re- 
pentance and forgiveness. I forgave him when I sat 
in his chamber that night and held his dead face 
against my bosom, and dared not weep or cry out— 
though it seemed as if my heart was breaking—be- 
cause nobody knew, and the time had not come for 
revealing. We will all live here together; the Grove 

will hold us, and the Montgomery fortune is large 
enough for all.” 

“But I have no right here—I was not his wife,” 
she whispered, a faint color creeping to her forehead. 

‘*But you are my auntie, and I shall have you 
stay! And maybe,” her voice sinking to a whisper, 
** you and Uncle Carlos will be reconciled some day, 
and then we will forget all the dark way, only as it 
led us to the light.” 

There was a little fumbling, hesitating rap on the 
door, and Ann Rushton, feeble and tottering, came 
into the room. 

“Where is she?” she cried, in a shrill, quavering 


all thought they had buried down under their fine 
tombstone? Where is she?” shading her weak eyes 
with her hand against the flood of soft sunlight pour- 
ing in through the quaint diamond panes. 
“ Here, Auntie Rushton, here,” Grace cried, rising 
to her feet. ‘‘They didn’t impose upon you, did 
they, auntie?” she said, coaxingly, as the poor old 
eyes looked at her perplexedly. 
‘I don’t know, child,” she said, in a bewildered 
tone. ‘ She looked more like my little Gracie than 
you do.” 
“But you must remember I am a woman now. 
You know I was little more than a child then.” 
** But you are a deal handsomer, did you.know it?” 
** Then you ought to like me better, Queen Annie,” 
she said, with a blush, patting the withered cheek 
with her little restless white hands. 
“Ah, that was her!” the old woman cried, asmile 
breaking up the perplexity of her face. ‘‘I know 
now. Nobody but my girlie ever called me ‘Queen 
Annie,’ or put their soft hands on my face like that. 
Yes,” she said, with a patronizing nod, “you are 
right this time, though I am sure,” she added, re- 
flectively, ‘‘ I hope the poor creetur down there enjoys 
her grand tombstone; though the Lord only knows 
who she is.” 
‘How came you to know about Grace?” Adele 
asked, ‘‘ Do the servants know she has come back, 
Mrr. Rushton?” 
**T don’t know nothin’ "bout the servants,” she 
answered, stiffly. ‘I only know that a boy came 
down and brought me a bit of paper folded together, 
and after I had found my spectacles I undone it, and 
though the letters was mighty fine for my old eyes, I 
managed to find it out. It said, ‘Come to the Grove 
at three o’clock. Grace has come back.’ I spect 
that was you, pretty?” looking admiringly at Grace, 
who certainly merited the adverb, and a much 
stronger one, as she stood with the sunshine falling 
through her soft, wavy curls, her eyes luminous and 
tender, and the faint peach pink wavering and deep- 
ening in her softiy rounded cheek. 
“T sent for you, certainly, auntie; but perhaps 
good Auntie Benoit, here, will explain to you how it 
happens that I am so much changed that I perplex 
you all, and am such a sad trial to your faith,” she 
replied, laughing. 
**T don’t wonder that you didn’t know her,” mad- 
ame said; “and though my bronchial tubes are in a 
horrid state,” with a quizzical glance at Doctor 
Castleton, ‘‘I will just say a few words, to try to 
make things a bit clearer. When Carlos, my nephew, 
brought this young woman home, / thought hera 
very plain, awkward little thing. But I loved her 
before she had been in the house forty-eight hours; 
and when I saw her day after day, toiling so patient- 
ly and sweetly for us strangers, and taking such 
faithful care of him, and accepting her altered cir- 
cumstances so easily and uncomplainingly, I began 
to believe her beautiful, not outwardly, but with 
that rarer beauty of the soul. But that is not what 
I started to tell, and my lungs are so weak I never 
shall get through at this rate. 
“After Carlos had got able to go out, and I was 
nearly well again, Grace—or Agnes, as I like best to 
call her, her name being Grace Agnes—was taken 
fearfully sick with the yellow fever. I never saw 
one live who had it so severely. It was a long time 
before she began to mend; but when she came out 
of her sick room, at last, and laid down on the little 
chintz lounge betore the sparkling wood fire, we— 
Carlos and [—were the happiest people in Louisiana, 
I think those two seasons of pain and anxiety drew 
our hearts closer together, and revealed them to each 
otber more than a score of healthful years could have 
done. 
‘Well, you all remember what a muddy, sallow 
skin Grace had, and her hair, you know, was light, 
and very near the color of her skin. I was not sorry 
to see all that drab stuff disappearing, for I was right 
sure the new crop would be an improvement; but I 
was a little surprised at the soft, glossy dark curls 
that began to twist themselves into little knots all 
over her head. And that was byno meansall. The 
fever had somehow cleared her blood, and I could 
hardly believe the white, transparent skin, with its 
delicate tintings, was the same; as indeed it was not, 
really, for her face peeled all over like an onion.” 
“O auntiel’? Grace cried, with a deprecating 
gesture. 
“It did, you know it did. Well, the years have 
done the rest. I was quite sure you wouldn’t know 
her, or I should not have attempted this little piece 
of deception. And I am going to make aclean breast 
ofit; it was my work. I had a double reason for it. 
The first you can easily guess. I learned through 
my brother—and that was how Carlos found him— 
that Colonel Montgomery was living here in fine 
style, honored (for the money) and prosperous. J 
could not forget who the woman was who passed as his 
wife. I saw the picture before my eyes continually, 
and a desire to see retributive justice overtake them 
became the absorbing thought of my life. Grace, in 
her meekness of spirit, would have forgiven them 
both, and had it not been for some private reasons of 
her own, which she can better explain to those whom 
it concerns, I do not expect I should ever have pre- 
vailed on her to accede to my plan. The conscien- 
tious child was very much afraid it was wicked! 
However, she has done pretty well, and in one in- 
stance completely hoodwinked me.” 
Grace blushed rosily, and Doctor Castleton, catch- 
ing the odd look in madame’s face, felt a sudden little 
ecstatic thrill running to his finger tips. 
‘* But there is another and a sadder, if possible, 





treble. ‘‘ Where is my pretty girlie, whom the fools 
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sister—Agnes her name was—who went to Mexico 
with an uncle when she was but fifteen. She was a 
pure, trusting little thing, and it nearly killed her 
mother, who was my husband’s sister, to part with 
her. But she was in ill health and straitened cir. 
cumstances, and, as the uncle was rich, she thought 
it for the best. Two years passed away, during 
which she heard often from Agnes, and then she 
died. After that, Carlos having gone into the army, 
we heard no more from her for three years, and then 
only the sad news that she was dead. Norman Ber- 
trand, her uncle, had never held any correspondence 
with his brother’s widow, and now there was no one, 
I suppose, whom he felt it his duty to acquaint with 
the circumstances of her death; and it was not until 
two years ago, when this Norman Bertrand died, 
and his fortune falling to Carlos made it n 
for him to go to Monterey, that we learned that Ag- 
nes had been married to an American officer during 
the Mexican war, who deserted her on her deathbed, 
taking with him their child, to the States. Is there 
any need for me to tell you who this man was? 
** We could not love Grace any better, but the fact 
that she was the child of our lost Agnes made the 
bond that united us tenderer and more sacred. And 
if I had ever before doubted—and who has not, some- 
times—the wisdom of that mysterious Providence 
that underlies all things, I should have been silenced 
by this new proof that an unseen hand guides even 
the crimes of men, working his purposes through 
them. 
‘* My brother’s death made it necessary for me to 
come North, and the purpose which I had been so 
long cherishing seemed approaching fulfilment. 
When we arrived, however, the Montgomerys were in 
Europe, but they soon returned. Grace had, however, 
stipulated for three months’ time before the revela- 
tion was made. Before the end of that time came, 
Colonel Montgomery died—died suddenly, and on the 
anniversary of the day on which, to save his own 
good name, he had sacrificed his child! Was there 
retribution in it? I could not help thinking of it. 
‘* Grace pleaded for more time—indeed, she wished 
to give up the whole thing, and return to New Or- 
leans. The great Montgomery property had no par- 
ticular attractions for her, and she was quite satisfied 
with its present ownership, she said. And I don’t 
mind saying, just here, that J was very well satisfied 
with the owner, and have been treated for more dan- 
gerous and difficult complaints on his account than I 
would be for many men.” 
“Auntie is a wonderful strategist,” Grace said, 
laughing. ‘* She will even sacrifice her constitution 
to secure the visits of a man she likes.” 
“ O, I looked out for my constitution. I didn’t take 
the prescriptions,” was the quick rejoinder. 
Doctor Castleton’s professional sensibilities might 
have been wounded by this repartee, but for the im- 
plied compliment. Everybody likes to be liked— 
that is, everybody deserving such a sentiment. It 
is very naturally and simply human, and the person 
—man or woman—who does not deel a little warming 
of the heart and a little quickening of the pulses at 
the appreciative word, the caressing, lingering touch, 
the warm, approving glance, is, you may be sure, 
not worth the liking. 
‘TI want to explain to you, Cousin Arthur,” Grace 
said, coloring, “‘ about my sleep-walking; and Cousin 
Adele—you are my own real cousin—and Aunt Con- 
stance—how strangely we are all related! You will 
both find in this explanation a solution to the mys- 
terious lights seen by you in different portions of the 
house. 
**T had reason to suppose, or bope at least, that 
there might be among papa’s papers some notes, or 
letters, or something, which had passed between him 
and my mother. I knew his habit of preserving 
everything of the kind, and knew also that the great 
chest under the library table, and the drawers in the 
rosewood bureau in his room, contained large quan- 
tities of them. I also wished to obtain possession of 
the paper or compact signed by him and Uncle Car- 
los. I was tender of his memory, and feared some 
one, at some far future time, might find it, who 
would not feel as I did about it, and who would not 
scruple to make it public. When I came to the 
mainly for the purpose of trying to find an opportu- 
nity to look among his papers for the things I desired 
to get possession of. But after I was here, I could 
not do it. It seemed somehow wrong for me to take 
advantage of my position as guest, to enter the rooms 
and search them, without the knowledge of the 
family. I thought of this so much, however, that I 
did, in my sleep, enter Cousin Arthur’s room and 
take some articles of his, which I afterwards restored, 
explaining as much of it as I could to him. I dared 
not have you know, lest you might suspect, as I re- 
member of some one’s telling me that when I was & 
very small child [ had often risen in my sleep. 
“* Now I come to an incident which no one, I think, 
knows. The night I was taken so violently ill, I re- 
tired, feeling, for certain reasons, considerably ut- 
nerved. Before going to sleep, I remember of feeling 
an overpowering desire to obtain possession of the 
pledge mentioned by Uncle Carlus. Auntie had said 
that he would be here soon, and then the revelation 
would be made. I felt nervously anxious that no 
one should ever see that witness of criminality, and 
I fell asleep thinking of the matter. The next thing 
of which I was conscious was of standing in the 
library door, with the pale, flaring light of the candle 
I held in my band casting a flickering, ghostly glare 
upon the long passage, the lofty ceilings and dark 
wainscotings of the upper hall at the Grove. A draft 
of air sweeping up the passage extinguished my 
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then I longed to tell youso! I wanted you to know 

that it was your little covsin whom your skill and 

faithfulness had, through His blessing, saved from 

death. It was hard work to keep my secret then, 

. Arthur,” she said, lifting her brown eyes, swimming 
in tears, to his face. 

Doctor Castleton took a step towards her, and 


other as chaplain of a regiment. Gage was a quiet, 
studious, reticent man, and the first intimation Or- 
land had of his marriage was after their return to 
Vera Cruz, and after Gage was failing rapidly in con- 
i sumption. You were then a few months old, and 
your mother had come with you to her husband’s 

















brother had left an heir. 

* You may think half ought to have satisfied him: 
but when was one ever satistied with money? With 
him, to think was to act, and he took the fatal step 
which led to and made possible the other. But you 
must not think he never suffered any remorse. He 
had been passionately attached to his brother, and 
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light, almost at the moment. Just then I heard a 
! door open, and half paralyzed with cold and affright, 
| [slipped behind a cleset door near by. I tried to 
; hold my breath while Adele came and stood at the 
library door; but I seemed to have quite lost control 
of myself. The moment she had gone, I ran down 
the passage, and made my egress by the window, 
which I knew was open by the wind blowing in. O, 
| how the wind did blow! I shivered so I could scarce- 
y stand when I reached the ground. I think now 
I gained access to the house through that window, 
for, as a child, I had often climbed in and out that 
way, and I suppose my brain still retained the mem- 
ory of it, and in my unconscious state I acted upon 
it. Not until I bad gained my own room did I real- 
ize that I held a folded paper closely clasped in my 
hand. My heart told me instantly what it was; but 
how had my unseeing eyes ever sought it out from 
among that mass of papers, hidden as it undoubtedly 
was? I lighted a lamp, and unfolding the paper, 
saw that it was it! I thrust it in my bosom, for I 
thought I heard a step on the stairs, and extinguish- 
ing my light, crept hastily to bed, alternately shiver- 
ing with cold and burning with a fierce, sickening 
heat. I knew no more for a long time; but auntie 
told me how faithful you were, Cousin Arthur, and 


then, by a powerful effort, restrained himself. ‘I 
must be sure,” he said, under his breath. Just what 
she had said, more than once, during the last few 
months. 

“ Grace,’’ said a low, faint voice. 

** Yes, dear Aunt Connie.” 

“ Have you that paper now?” 

‘*No. I burned it up two weeks ago. I wished it 
destroyed off the face of the earth. I would not per- 
mit even you to see it, though, if I had it now.” 

“1 am glad it is destroyed; but justice to the dead, 
as well as to yourself, demands a little revelation 
which I had never expected it would be necessary to 
make. Orland Montgomery was not,” her pale cheek 
flushing faintly, ‘‘ quite so heartless and unnatural a 
monster as you all seem to believe. To begin, he was 
not your father.”’ 

*“ Not my father!” Grace cried, turning pale. And 
startled exclamations were audible from each of the 
other vccupants ofthe room. 

“No,” she said, firmly, ‘‘ be was not your father. 
Orland Montgomery was never married,” a painful 
blush dyeing her face scarlet. ‘‘No one but myself 
ever knew what Iam about to reveal. I promised 
him solemnly never to reveal it; but justice to his 
memory demands it.” 

** Who then am 1?” Grace asked, in 8 bewildered 
tone. 

“You are the child of Gage and Agnes Montgom- 
ery, and Orland was simply your uncle. The two 
brothers were in the Mexican war, one as colonel, the 


quarters, refusing to be separated from him while he 
was so ill. Then for the first time Gage told his 
brother how he had met, and loved, and won this 
pretty little French girl during their stay at Monte- 
rey. Her uncle had been angry, and forbade her 
marrying him; but it had no effect upom her love, 
and they were married very quietly, and ‘had ‘ been 
very happy,’ he said, ‘only for the thought that it 
was such a little time.’ 

* Well, your father died, and your mother was dy- 
ing of a broken heart, the old doctor said. Orland 
had promised his brother to take you and care for 
you, after he was dead. His father, the old judge, 
wrote to him that he was very ill, and that he must 
come to him immediately, for he knew that he was 
dying. What could he do? He could not disobey 
his father’s dying wishes, and he had promised Gage 
to take you to the States with him upon his return. 
Circumstances absolutely forbade delay; but your 
mother still lingered, and the doctor said she might 
possibly live a month. He saw no other course, and 
fearing to excite her, and dreading an interview, he 
took you away privately, procured a nurse, and 
started at once for home. So far you cannot blame 
him. Now comes his error. On the way home, he 
was tempted. No one knew of his brother’s mar- 
riage. He could easily enough fabricate a story of 
his own, and pass the child off for his, By this 
means he could retain possession and control of the 
entire Montgomery property, without the division 
that would be necessary if it was known that his 


sometimes, he said, he would willingly have given all 
the fortune, if he had never taken the step. But you 
know how hard it is to confess a crime, or retrace 
false steps. You remember his terrible grief, Arthur, 
when, as we supposed, Grace was brought home 
dead. It was no make-believe, as you may think. 
It was bitterer even than the bitterest grief, for re- 


amurderer. Ido not seek to excuse his error, only 


to palliate it.” 

“O Grace!” Adele cried, impetuously, throwing 

her arms about her neck, and letting her voice fall to 

@ whisper, ‘I am so glad he was not your father!” a 

vivid crimson flaming to her forehead, as one mem- 

ory of the past came back to her. For in her own 

heart she knew that one motive—perhaps the strong- 

est—which had influenced Orland Montgomery in 

sending Grace away, was utterly unsuspected by 

them. That motive she alone knew, and with true 
womanly delicacy, she buried the secret in her own 
heart safe forever from any human eyes. 

“And Jam. glad, too,” Grace responded, soberly, 
*‘ though I had long since forgiven him. I hope he 
knows it; I hope it is possible for him to see how 
much better it has all come out than he thought; do 
you think it is?” 

**] don’t know, Grace. I am afraid I never thought 
much about such things,” Adele answered, slowly. 

** Didn’t you, dear? That seems so strange! Why, 
heaven seems almost as real to me as earth. I like 
to think about it, and fancy what it is like, and what 
they are doing—if they are loving, and hoping, and 
striving, like us. I think they are, only always for 
something purer and nobler, you know.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 


THE excitement which the return of Grace Mont- 
gomery had occasioned in Oakley had somewhat sub- 
sided, though an air of mystery still pervaded the 
entire affair—for beyond the two families, the real 
cause of her abduction was still a profound secret— 
and people talked it over among themselves, and 
wondered and epeculated upon it, and broached all 
manner of possible and impossible theories, but never 
reaching anywhere near the truth. 

The legal forms had all been gone through with, 
and Doctor Castleton had everything ready for a 
formal transfer of the great Montgomery property to 
the hands of its rightful possessor. Grace had in- 
sisted on returning home with Madame Benoit—who 
as warmly insisted that she should—to stay until 
everything was duly arranged. This had been done, 
and nothing now remained but bringing home the 
heiress, and surrendering the papers, keys, etc. 
Grace had said nothing concerning Doctor Castleton’s 
staying there, in the two or three short interviews he 
had had with her, in the presence of Madame Be- 
noit. But he had no intention of waiting to see if 
she would, but had already engaged his rooms at the 
‘* Eagle,” and his trunks and boxes were all packed, 
ready for removal. 

A warm south wind was blowing, and although 
hardly the middle of March, little clumps of cloth-of- 
gold crocuses and waxy, white snowdrops blossomed 
in the sheltered, sunny garden, as Arthur Castleton 
drove slowly past it, a whirl of conflicting emotions 
struggling in his heart. He was going to bring Grace 
back to her own again. 

**T am all ready, Cousin Arthur,” she said, meet- 
ing him in the hall, with a shy, joyous smile lurking 
in her eyes, and trying to hide there, away from the 
sweet, sensitive lips. 

Madame Benoit came out. 

“If my health improves with the warm weather, I 
shall run up to the Grove every day,” she said, 
wickedly. 

‘*I always knew you werea humbug, my dear 
madame,” Castleton said, laughing. 

*‘ Nevertheless, I was an excellent patient, and a 
very constant one,” she rejoined. ‘ I shouldn’t have 
placed such confidence in your skill, if I hadn’t had 
it beat into me for four years that you were the most 
wondertul man that ever lived.” 

**O auntie!’ Grace cried, her soft cheeks in a 
blaze, as they went down the steps. 

*“*If you aren’t in a hurry, Cousin Arthur,” she 
said, when they were in the carriage, ‘‘do you mind 
if we ride down the old Lake road? It was there I 
rode with you last, you remember—I mean before 1 
went away. Iam going todrop all these masquer- 
ading days out of the account, and take up the thread 
where it was dropped so long ago.” 

** Grace,’’ Castieton said, abruptly, facing round 
and locking straight in her eyes, ‘‘where has Her- 
man Falkland gone? What sent him away so 
suddenly?” 

‘* 1 think it was a change of heart,” she said, sober- 
ly, though her eyes drooped a little under his steady 
gage. 

‘*Do you mean an ez-change, Grace?” 

“No,” coloring. ‘* I mean that he has really been 
born again. You know his sister is married to that 
poor, paralytic old man—” 

“Poor! You wouldn’t catch a Falkland who 
would marry any one who was poor,” he interrupted. 

** I found one who was willing to,” she said, drop- 
ping her eyes in sudden contusion. She had not 
intended saying it. 

** Grace!’’ 

** Doctor Castleton!” 

“Are you going to marry him,'Grace?” he de- 
manded, a faint frown between his eyes. 

“No; I told him I could not.” 

He caught her hand—they were out on the quiet 
Lake road. 

“ Grace—Agnes, one or both, or both in one—for I 
have loved both—I had not meant to say this; but O, 
my darling, I love you so!” his lip suddenly quiver, 
ing under the blonde beard. 

* Dear Arthur, why have you never said so be- 
fore?’’ she said, softly, the pretty pink tints deepen- 
ing in her cheeks. 





morse added its poignancy, and he felt, he said, like 





tions now will be readily imagined, as well as by 
something more demonstrative even than words, as 


indeed he was very excusable for doing, under the 
circumstances. Of that this deponent saith not 
further. 

** But, speaking of Falkland,” he said, when at 
last the horse’s head was turned towards the Grove, 
** you certainly did encourage both him and myself 
to think you cared for him.” 

**I wanted to be sure of myself, Arthur,” she re- 
plied, gravely. “You know the circumstances 
under which I left. I was Herman Falkland’s be- 
trothed wife. I was young, and so inexperienced. L 
thought he was almost a god, and believed myself 
very deeply in love with him. I had never the shad- 
ow of a doubt of it until that night—you remember? 
—when you kissed me in that way in the hall. By- 
and-by, after all the excitement of my new experi- 
ences had passed away a little, and I had time to 
think—well, I thought of you! I think in my secret 
heart I was glad that 1 had been thus suddenly and 
strangely snatched from the snare into which I was 
walking so blindly, with such willing feet. I only 
came back to Oukley because you were here, and 
something drew me. But I remembered how I had 
been deceived in myself, once. ‘There must be no 
mistake this time,’ I said, solemnly. {[ remembered 
the beauty, and grace, and attractiveness of Falk- 
land, and I wished to submit myself to every possible 
test. I wanted to be gure that he held not the slight- 
est power over my heart—that his sweet voice and 
tender words could not quicken its beatings one sin- 
gle throb. I see now how utterly selfish I was—I 
forgot about him. But I had beard so much of him 
—had heard that he was only a fortune-seeker, that 
he was in reality Adele’s lover when he asked me to 
marry him (the first time), that I had little pity for 
him. But, as I said, I believe now that he has be- 
gun a new life, by going to work in earnest. He will 
yet be worthy of both love and respect.” 

Adele met them at the door. 

**I am so happy!” she said, her dark lashes glis- 
tening with tears. ‘Father and mother are recon- 
ciled, and we are all to sail for France right away! 
Father says it is for my sake—the reconciliation— 
but I know by the soft light in his eyes, and the ten- 
der smile hovering so continually about his lips, that 
it is not all for me.” 

‘And your mother?” Doctor Castleton asked. 
“Mother is still sad, but I think she is happier 
than she has been for years. She is very meek and 
humble, and says she does not deserve his forgive- 
ness, much less the old place of honor, as wite, after 
what has passed.” 

‘Tam so glad!’? Grace cried, her eyes filling with 
tears. 

A little after, when greetings and congratulations 
had been exchanged, she came into the hall, and for 
the first time saw the trunks and boxes waiting for 
removal. 

‘ But you will not go now, Arthur?” she asked. 

“Not if you will agree to certain conditions,” he 
said, repeating them in alow voice very close to her ear. 

From the fact that the rooms at the ‘‘ Eagle” were 
given up, it must be inferred that the conditions 
were complied with. 

Six months later Grace received a long letter from 
Paris. It was from Adele, with little tender notes 
from both Monsieur and Madame Bertrand. I close 
with an extract from Adele’s letter: 


‘* We are all so happy, dear little cousin, that I 
could never begin to tell it to you if I wrote a month. 
Father is so gay, and so proud of us, mother and 1— 
the dear, foolish fellow!—that I laugh even while the 
tears come into my eyes. Mother is as young as I— 
and a good deal handsomer, he says, when he wishes 
to vex me, as if that would doit! And now, Grace, 
dear, I want to tell you a little secret. You are to 
tell no one, not even my good cousin, the doctor; 
(but if he should happen to find this letter anywhere 
and read it, of course you would not be to blame!) 
I have a letter from Herman every two weeks, and 
when his ‘ year of probation,’ as he calls it, is up, 
which will be in five months more, he is coming out 
to us, and we are to be married. He will not come 
before, for fear, he says, that I shall think him that 
thing he so despises now, a fortune-hunter. He is a 
splendid draughtsman, and will find plenty of em- 
ployment here in the city, for he insists that he will 
never be idle again. He had always a talent for 
drawing, and he has succeeded beyond, he says, 
anything he had dared hope. 

** Gracie, dear—one little word more. Herman has 
written me all about his love for you. He says he 
will not deceive me in the least. He did love you, 
really and truly, and that love, he says, woke up the 
latent good in his nature. You will always be, he 
says, different to him from other women; but he does 
not feel now as he did once, and it doesn’t trouble 
him in the least to think of you as Doctor Castleton’s 
wife. I believe he loves me, now, and I—O Grace, 
what shall I say? how tell you, in the weakness of 
words, how with my whole soul, might, mind and 
strength, I love and worship that man? Do you 
wonder I am so happy?” 


> 





Socrates called beauty a short-lived tyranny; 
Plato, a privilege of nature; Theopbrastus, a silent 
cheat; Theocritus, a delightful prejudice; Carneades, 
a solitary kingdom; Domitian said that nothing is 
more grateful; Aristotle affirmed that beauty was 
better than all the letters of recommendation in the 
world; Homer, that ’twas a glorious gift of nature; 
and Ovid, alluding to it, calls it a favor bestowed by 





That he repaired his neglect by fervent declara- 


the gods. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


TO Freres Heveeee Heese, 


A Psychological Epistle from an Old Rhymer 


to a Young One. 





An ancient rhymer, of immense 
Conceit of his own consequence, 
Presumes to risk your deep offence, 
My charming lady, 
And with a screed of impudence 
Dares to invade ‘ee. 


But please accept, with pleasant face, 
The lines that greet you from the place 
Where those abide who love to trace 
By memory’s light, 
Each smile of yours, each look of grace, 
That blest their sight. 


CAh, precious is that sacred glow 
Which flashes backward o‘er the snow, 
Relighting shrines that erst did show 
In grandest powers, 
And rescuing from the long ago 
Its vanished flowers. 


Restored, they stand before us still; 

Unloosed becomes the frozen rill, 

And o'er the newly covered hill 
Come breezes sweet, 

And music, in the song-bird's trill, 
The senses greet.) 


Though distance stretch its miles between, 
And Time, invidious, intervene, 
To separate, with spiteful mien, 
We've this, dear friend: 
On wings of thought, o’er things terrene, 
Our souls may blend. 


And thus upon this winged rhyme, 
We'll join you in that upper clime. 
And, spite of distance or of time, 
Will haply meet, 
And in a harmony sublime 
Feel union sweet. 


And then, upon returning wing, 


And by our side shall radiance fling, 
As when, in form, 

Its presence made our hearts to sing, 
With rapture warm. 


But ‘twould be harder to return, 

And those surrounding beauties spurn, 

Where health outpours its brimming urn 
And peace prevails, 

To breathe the air where coal-fires burn 
And fog assails. 


So, dearest lady, if you please, 
We'll join you in the upland leas, 
And revel with the birds and bees 
In verdant bowera, 
And sit, in soul, beneath the trees, 
The sunny hours. 


‘Tis true no word may e’er be spoke, 
No verbal sound of laugh or joke; 
Impalpable asdew or smoke, 
Our blending be; 
But still the union must evoke 
Felicity. 


Then when the summer time has fled, 
We'll turn to town our spritely head, 
To where the city lights burn red, 
In form once more, 
And take up life’s perplexing thread, 
E’en as before. 


Returned, we'll sit where we have sat, 
In social and congenial chat— 
A soul-and-body union that 

To warm and cheer— 
And Psyche give the habitat 

Another year. 


Come back, dear friend, we pray, come back, 
Your graceful presence here we lack; 
Your smile gives joy to life's dull track; 
Your chair awaits. 
Sweet pilgrim, here unfold your pack 
Within our gates. 


Though soul-communion’s very well, 
And we may meet, ‘neath memory’s spell, 
While fancy sounds its dulcet shell, 

The bard to greet, 
‘Tis better far, we frankly tell, 

In form to meet. 


One grasp, with earnest kindness fraught, 
One smile at friendship's altar caught, 
One glance from eyes of friendly thought 
And loving zest, 
While sense and form control us aught, 
Are far the best. B. P. 8. 


THE GLOW-WORM. 


The producer of this ethereal radiance is a most 
ordinary-looking brown insect, destitute of wings, and 
with little power to use its legs; the male is winged, 
and flies at night, not unfrequently to lights in houses. 
It would be delightful to think of such creatures as 
fed and nourished on tender plants and the honey of 
flowers; but the truth must be told; they are vora- 
cious eaters of flesh—the flesh of snails. The subject 
has been studied; they have been taken in the act. 
It is too horrible to think of all the details of their 
history; let us draw a veil over the scene; and, as 





with the ultimate lustre, without inquiring into the 
minutiz of its origin and support. 





Your sou) shall hither kindly spring, e 


with some examples of human genius, be content , 
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NODDY’S SITUATION. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 631 ] 

“T will,” said Mr. Frank, and he was quiet again 
for a little. 

And Noddy was quiet too. She had something on 
her mind she wished to say, but hardly liked to men- 
tion it. However, she began, “If you mean what 
you say, you will not remain much longer here.” 

** I shall not remain much longer here,” he echoed 
abstractedly. 

“ You will begin at once to strike ont a new path, 
as a brave man should; and you will walk as straight, 
and feel as proud as a man ought who feels he is 
neither ruined nor disgraced when he has only lost 
his money.” 

“Gently, Noddy. People don’t like to see much 
of this sort of thing in any but the rich.” 

‘* Then people are wrong, aud must be shown so. 
But what I want to say is this: If you have lost all 
your money, you may have expenses to meet, and 
one thing and another that niay harass you, and 
prevent your beginning clear.” L 

Mr. Frank nodded. ‘ Quite so,” he said, and 
shook his head gravely. 

“Well, would you mind—that is, if I lend you 
twenty pounds ot my property, would you be cer- 
tain sure to pay it back to me again somewhere? 
I can’t spare more very well, as 1 want ten pounds 
of it to get myeelf ready for the situation I am look- 
ing for. But 1 thought it might come in handy.” 

* Just so,” said Mr. Frank, aud shovk his head 
again, gravely; ‘ there’s no doubt abvut it.”” 

** You see, 1 should not have proposed it, but I 
should charge you interest, and that would do away 
with all obligation.” 

** Entirely,” Mr. Frank coincided; ** that would be 
@ regular commercial trausaction, And the interest 
would be?” 

“Three per cent—the same as the bank gives.’’ 

“Aud you would require my note of hand for the 
amount?” 

“No,” said Noddy, laughing at the idea as absurd; 
1 can trust you tor that.” 

What! tor nearly all your property?” 

“ Yes; because it would not ruin me it I lost it.” 

“ Well, 1 will take your money, Noddy--it will be 
very acceptable—and [I wont cheat you.” 

No,” Noddy said; “1 hope you wont, for I look 
upon it as sate as.the bank.” 

Mr. Frank laughed. 

So it was settled that Noddy should draw her 
money from the bank on the tullowing day. 

* You are a good little triend, Noddy,” Mr. Frank 
said, as they walked hume. 

‘* No,” Noddy said; ‘*1 hope I should have done 
as much for any one.” ; 

Noddy meant to tell the truth. Maybe she 
“hoped” she would; but I am not at all certain 
she would. However, she had never betfvre felt so 
rick as at the prospect of helping Mr. Frank. Her 
twenty pounds seemed to her quite a large property, 
and she almust jumped to the conclusivn that it 
would goa goud way towards making a prosperous 
man of Mr. Geogagan again. .« 

Mrs. Muciller and Julia returned from the picnic 
party rather bored. It was ‘awfully slow,” Julia 
decided; and ‘*so0 many stuck-up girls that it was 
quite horrid.” 

Mr. Geogagan spent the evening listening to 
Julia’s music with as much apparent appreciation 
and interest as though he had not been unsuccess- 
ful in his attempt to raise the Juan he wished from 
Mr. Sharing. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ONE day passed--two days—three days, with little 
worthy of remark. Then Mrs. Muciller, becoming 
impatient at receiving no replies to the advertise- 
ment respecting Norah Cray, made a call on Mrs. 
Sharing to consult her about some immediate steps 
for getting Noddy out. At the close of her visit, 
Mrs. Sharing imparted the bit of news she had been 
burning to te!l, but yet treasured up for her last 
communication—namely, that on the most reliable 
authority, her Indian nephew was not worth a dozen 
rupees; and that he had actually attempted to raise 
a loan on his prospects of marriage with Miss Mu- 
ciller. 

“Quite absurd, you know,” said Mrs. Sharing; 
but it just shows what he is worth.” 

* Bat I know he has money,” Mrs. Muciller pro- 
tested, indignantly. “I’m certain of it. That Re- 
clamation Company is a wonderfully good thing, and 
I know his money is in that. I have made every 
inquiry.” 

“Exactly. But that is the very reason. The 
Anglo-Waddy Company has‘ gone to entire ruin. 
My husband says the shares are not worth six- 
pence.” 

This was a great blow for Mrs. Muciller, especially 
remembering that she had only herself to blame for 
promulgating the report of Julia’s engagement to 
this adventurer. The one little bit of comfort she 
had remaining was, that Mr. Geogagan had been 
as much deceived in thinking Julia had expectations 
as she had been with him. But that did not mend 
the matter, which presented itself to her mind in 
the light of a most atrocious take in, and she said so. 

‘Well, but,” said Mrs. Sharing, ‘“‘the company 
was prospering when he lett India, and there is no 
reason to suppose he has been guilty of intentional 
deception.” 

“ What has that to do with it? How does that 
make any reparation for the injury it has caused to 





— 


my daughter’s prospects? Everybody knows of the 
engagement, and people will talk. O, how they will 
talk! Itis abominable! It will be most prejudicial 
to Julia to break off now; but it must be done at 
any cost. And a most fortunate escape it will be.” 

Mrs. Muciller returned to teaat Braithfield Villa, 
outwardly calm and cool, but, as may be imagined, 
in not the most placid serenity of mind. She made 
not the slightest alteration in her behaviour to Mr. 
Geogagan, who appeared in very fair spirits, and 
entirely unsuspicious of the coming storm. 

Mrs. Muciller was a woman of quick action; a 
course once resolved on with her was put into exe- 
cution immediately. When tea was finished, she 
blandly requested Noddy and Julia to leave the 
room. Her manner of doing this was so marked, 
that had Mr. Frank not been deeply interested in a 
book he was reading on the sofa, he might have had 
his suspicions aroused. 

When they were alone, Mrs. Muciller commenced. 
“Mr. Geogagan, will yoa do me the favor to pay at- 
tention to a few words I have to say?” 

“T am all attention,” said Mr. Frank, dropping 
his book, and drawing himself comfortably on to the 
sofa-cushion. ‘ 

“ When you invited yourself as my guest, I had not 
the slightest idea that you would place me in a false 
position.”’ 

“Nor I,” said Mr, Frank, resignedly, his hands 
languidly crossed, with the air of a martyr. 

“Thad no idea that you would avail yourself of 
my hospitality to betray the confidence naturally 
reposed in a visitor.” 

Mrs. Muciller paused, expecting an answer; but 
Mr. Frank was silent. 

“Or,”’ she continued, ‘‘ I should not have extended 
towards you that hospitality. You willexcuse my 
being plain, but it is my duty to be so.” 

Mr. Frank extended his hands and bent his head, 
as deprevating such an apology. 

* Your conduct towards my danghter Julia has 
‘been most heartlessly cruel.” 

* Excuse me,” said Mr. Frank. 

Pardon me; 1 don’t wish to be interrupted. 
Most heartlessly cruel. You bave paid ber marked 
attentions at home and abroad, and have given cur- 
rency to & most undesirable report that you were 
engaged to her, without any reterence whatever to 
my wishes or feelings. I do not, of course, pretend to 
know the extent to which you have influenced her 
mind, or the hold you may have succeeded in ob- 
taining over her affections; but I must say you have 
no right to promulgate a report that, in my opinion, 
is injurious to my daughter's prospects.” 

“1 bave paid your daughter no more attention 
than ordinary courtesy to a relative would dictate. 
As toan engagement, I have not thought it needful 
to make a reference to you on the subject, Mra. Mu- 
ciller, not having bad the slightest notion of such a 
thing, until I heard the report you allude to, which 
certainly did not originate from me.” 

“It is most singular how such a report could have 
obtained currency had you given no occasion for it,’’ 
said Mre. Muciller. 

“There I agree with you; and significant also,” 
said Mr. Frank. 

“And significant also. Had your attentions to 
Julia been restricted to home courtesies, it might 
have been less so. But when you seek, on the 
strength of such a report, previously disseminated 
by you, to use your rumored engagement as the 
security on which to borrow money, it becomes still 
more than significant, it becomes exclusive of some- 
thing that is detestably disgraceful ” 

Mrs. Muciller paused, wishing for an answer to a 
shot that combined truth and falsehood so dettly 
that she knew it would tell; but there was only one 
answer Mr. Frank could have given at the moment. 
It it had been a man who had stung bim like this, 
Mr. Frank would have knocked him down; but as it 
was a lady, he was silent. 

“In entering my household,” Mrs. Muciller pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘ you led me tacitly to understand that you 
were at least in as prosperous a position as I bal 
reason to believe you were some years ago. It is 
useleas to say you did not actually state this in so 
many words; you led me to believe it, and took no 
pains to dissipate such a belief. Such conduct I can 
only characterize as the basest duplicity. You then 
sought, by the cunning artifice of a hinted engage- 
ment with my daughter, to mortgage her expecta- 
tions as well as to injure ber prospecta. Such a 
proceeding I can only stigmatize 4s contemptible 
and systematic villany. Your future course, whilst 
you remain in my house—” 

But Mr. Frank just walked into the hall, took his 
hat, and scribbling a pencilled address on an en- 
velop, gave it to the servant for Miss Cray, and 
walked out, leaving his luggage and personal effects 
to be sent after him. 

The note contained only an acknowledgment of 
the sum of twenty pounds borrowed trom Norah. 


CHAPTER V. 


PEOPLE did talk; and the bitterness of it to Mrs. 
Muciller was that it was all her own doing. How- 
ever, she was equal to the occasion. She had made 
one attempt to bring Julia out at eighteen with in- 
different success. As a shopkeeper, whose goods 
have been exposed in his window for a few weeks, 
and become a trifle soiled, will remove them to the 
back of his shop, that they may come out fresh again 
by-and by, so Mrs. Muciller, whose daughter had be- 
come a trifle fly-Llown by the exposure, resolved to 





send Julia to France to finish her education for the 


| project her indignation. 





second time, to come out fresh at eighteen again in 
another twelvemonth. It took a few weeks to com- 
plete the necessary arrangements for Julia’s depar- 
tare, during which time Mrs. Muciller’s attention 
was distracted from Noddy’s affairs. The only senti- 
ment of emotion at the contre-temps exhibited by 
Julia consisted in a renewed expression, in song, of 
something like regret that the “two leaves were 
parted in the stream ;” but as to any feeling of emo- 
tion, she probably had about as much as the “ other 
leaf,” that “ floated forward all alone.” 

Towards the close of September, a very few days 
after Miss Julia had become a pensionnaire of a 
Parisian establishment, Mrs. Muciller pounced upon 
an advertisement in the local paper. 

‘*At last!” she exclaimed to Noddy; “here is the 
very thing for you. It seems like a providence. 
Here have we been trying the London papers for 
weeks, and the very idientical thing suddenly turns 
up in our own little print. I’ll read it: 


‘* Wanted—a governess. The advertiser wishes to 
obtain instruction for a child turned eight years old. 
English only required. Address W., Pinewood, 
Lyndhurst, Hants.” 

* Just what you want—no accomplishments what- 
ever mentioned; so write directly.” 

* Yes,” said Noddy, ‘I will. 1 like the look of 
that advertisement. There is not too much said, 
and not too much required.” 

Noddy wrote three ur tour notes before she could 
manage one to suit the conciseness of the advertise- 
ment. The one she sent was this: 

** September 26, 18—. 

“To W. 

‘I think Iam competent to undertake the situa- 
tion.— NoRAH CRAY.” 

Return of post brought the following reply: 

“ September 28, 18—. 

“To Miss NoRAH CRAY. 

* It Miss Cray is «f that opinion, she is requested 
to be at Lyndhurst Station at 7.15 P.M., to-morrow. 
Carriage will be sent.—W.” 


‘“ P.M.?” Mrs. Muciller remarked. ‘ Not a very 
suitable time to engage a governess. However, that 
is not my affatr.”’ 

Noddy was so really anxious to secure @ situation 
for which she thought herself qualified, that she 
would have gone had it been M.M.—twelve v’clock at 
midnight. 

** You will not make any frivolous objections about 
accepting this situation,’? Mrs. Muciller said. ‘The 
tamily, whoever they are, seem evidently disposed to 
engage you, and you will understand I have no fur- 
ther occasion for your services with me. Should you 
be engaged at once, I do not even soe that it would 
be needful for you to return. You forgot yourself 
more than once in your demeanor to a visitor of 
mine; it is not my wish you should have another 
opportunity of making asimilar mistake. If you re- 
turn at all, it will be your own fault; and if you 
suffer for it, it will be a consequence of your own 
folly.” 

‘*T will really try,” returned Noddy; “ for indeed 
I am in earnest for employment. But you will not 
be angry if I return unsuccesstal? You would not 
turn me away?” 

‘If you return I do not think I should turn you 
away. People might talk. I should not turn you 
out of doors; but if, atter once showing you a sep- 
arate path from my own, and you refuse it, there 
should be a way I have not yet tried to make 
you feel my resentment, 1 will try to find that way. 
Until you had the prospect of a situation I have re- 
strained myself, because to exhibit my feeling would 
be useless and purporeless. Now let me tell you that 
1 know something of your deceit and treachery. 
Thanks to your poisoning Mr. Geogagan’s mind 
against my daughter Julia, he left in the sudden and 
disgraceful manner he did. You need not pretend 
innocence. You were walking with him the day we 
went to the picnic,and your lies have brought all 
this disgrace about.”’ 

**T assure you it was not so. 
to—”” 

** You own you walked with him, then?” 

“T did,” said Noddy, quietly; “ but—” 

*O you did! Vastly fine! Mrs. Muciller’s upper 
servant and parlor maid walked ont tor an airing 
with Mrs. Muciller’s guest! Jndeed! Cat!” and 
Mrs. Muciller bent herself forward, the better to 
‘* Leave the room without 
a word, or I may forget my own interest, and once 
out of the house may be fool enough to forbid your 
return, even to such a reception as J can give you. 
Go y" 

Noddy was too angry to cry. She went. Mrs. 
Muciller’s words were too unjust to stab. No one 
knew their injustice better than Noddy. The one 
bit of truth, that she had taken a walk with Mr. 
Geogagan, she was not ashamed of. Mrs. Muciller’s 
deduction from it, about ita being the means of 
breaking off Julia’s expected match, needed no con- 
tradiction. Noddy knew that, and what is more, 
knew that her stepmother knew it, too. The mis- 
take of women’s disputes is their predilection for 
hanging @ quarrel on any peg but the right one. 
Had Mrs. Muciller confined herself to saying she 
hated Noddy, &and always had done so, she would 
have been completely justified, and would have suc- 
ceeded in making her victim cry. 

The 7.15 train set Noddy down at a little country 
station in the middle of the New Forest, amid a 
wilderness of tree beauty, with no other habitation 
in sight for miles than the station-master’s house, 


I never said a word 





and the long red roofs of Lyndhurst Union peering 
out from the distant green. The air was scented 
with flowers and musical with bird voices, and the 
golden evening haze lay on all the sombre trees, and 
burned them into a red misty glory. A few minutes 
and a shaggy pony became visible, drawing a small 
phaeton out of the forest shade! The man drove up 
and asked for Miss Cray. 

‘No luggage, mum, I think?—No. Perhaps you 
wont mind sitting by me. The road is Toughish, 
and the front seat is more springy.” 

So Noddy perched herself beside the coachman, 
and the shaggy pony began a shuiflling sort of run- 
ning trot, and the “carriage” began to glide and 
bump over the grassy forest path. 

‘** How far is Pinewood?” Noddy inquired. 

“A matter of five mile, mum—miss, I should say— 
but the road is a rum un.” 

So it seemed. Over humps and bumps in the 
lawny way, and the forest path twisting and wind- 
ing about among the majestic trees; the wheels sing- 
ing pleasantly on the gra-s, grating a stone here and 
there, or going over @ bough yonder, but the pony 
shufiing along over everything with a happy see- 
saw swaying of his head. : 

‘Are they at home?” 

* Yes’m—leastways, miss.’’ 

“Who did you say your master was?” Noddy 
wanted to know something of the folks she was going 
to. 

‘*T didn’t say he was no one, did 1?” He thought 
this too sharp, however, for ke added, ‘ He’s the 
governor— that’s what he is.” 

“And the child?” asked Noddy, a little rebuffed. 
“A girl, 1 suppose?” 

The coachman looked at her severely. “No,” le 
said, doggedly; ‘it aint a girl— Come up, Peg, can’t 
you?”—the last remark being addressed in a surly 
tone to the pony. 

It was getting dusk when Noddy arrived. She 
was shown into a spacious room, comfortably tur- 
nished, but plenty of room to walk about. The win- 
dows looked out -on the billowy forest, now fading 
into purple gloom, all save the nearer trees, which 
stood in a silhouette of black lacework against the 
twilight sky. Presently an old lady in black silk en- 
tered the room. Not the lady of the house, Noddy 
judged — more like a motherly housekeeper than 
that; but there was a comfortable smile on her face 
as she said, ‘‘ Miss Cray, I believe—in answer to the 
letter? Will you follow me, my dear?” 

Noddy followed her out of the room, and along a 
cool, white hall to a door. The old lady knocked. 
‘* My master is within; please to enter.” 

Master! thought Noddy, and trembled at the pros- 
pect of the approaching ordeal: but the housekeeper 
had opened the door, and Noddy had to go in. The 
room was larger than the other; it was also darker, 
inasmuch as the blinds were half way down, and no 
lights to enliven the gloom. Noddy could only dis- 
tinguish dimly the figureof a man, in a great chintz- 
covered easy-chair, at the far end of the room. She 
judged him to be elderly by his reclining as if with 
gout, his legs making two great bolster-like parcels 
in front of him. The hair that strayed out beneath 
his velvet skull-cap appeared white, and he ad- 
dressed her in a slow voice of some firmness. “ Be 
seated, Miss Cray, if you please.” 

Norah took a seat. 

‘* Your letter appeared to be straightforward.”* 

Norah bowed. , 

‘*You think yourself competent for the situation, 
you say. I hope you have thoughtfully considered 
the terms in which I adverti-e1 before venturing to 
make such a statement? It is a situation which will 
involve some amount of responsibility, as I wish to 
dependfentirely upon the person whom [ may select 
for the education and general oversight of her 
charge. 1 will not conceal from you that that 
charge, in addition to being a responsible one, may 
prove a difficult one—the lad to whom I refer having 
many objectionable propensities, that will require to 
be watched and corrected.” 

‘1 think you stated in the advertisement the child 
is eight years of age,” Norah said. 

“** Turned eight,’ are the words employed. He is, 
in fact, ‘ turned eight.’ ” 

‘‘Then I think there is every hope that those pro- 
pensities may be subdued.” 

“T hopeso. And in proof of your ability to bring 
about such a result, I conclude you can give me 
some testimonials received from previous situations.” 

She had not thought of that. “I have never been 
out before,” Noddy said. 

“H’m, Then your method of procedure would be 
tentative? That is a grave consideration.” 

‘* | would try to do my best,” said Noddy, eagerly, 
“if the child is not too old, and not beyond my 
capacity to teach. I’m not clever nor accomplished, 
but it was your plainness in advertising led me to 
thing I might suit. You said, ‘ English only re- 
quired,’ ” 

“ Exactly; but the best of English. And you will 
bear in mind that there are many more English per- 
sons who can talk three or four foreign languages 
that can speak their own with correctness.” 

Noddy’s heart began tosink. ‘The advertisement 
doesn’t say the best of English,” she said. 

“No, it says English, and only the very best can 
be called that.” 

Noddy thought of Mrs. Muciller and of her own 
prospects at Braithfield, if she lost this place. She 
determined on a despairing battle for it. 

“ But the child is yet young, only eight; and I 
can teach him till he is ready for some one wiser. 
Indeed, I will do my best.” 
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“Turned eight —if you please. He is in fact 
‘turned’ nine. He is at least ten years of age.” 
“Then,” Noddy said, jast ready to cry with disap- 
pointment, ‘I suppose I am not competent? You 
may know Wetter English than I do, but you have 
not made a brave use of it to torture a poor girl who 
wants work.” . 

‘*Miss Cray, I believe you are so far competent 
that I have no hesitation in offering you the situa- 
tion. You speak truth, in spite of its being calcu- 
lated in many a similar case to lose you an engage- 
ment. I therefore see you are likely to give instruc- 
tion. Will you accept my situation as governess?” 
Noddy hardly believed her ears. “I will,” she 
said, with heartfelt thankfalneas. 

** You have not mentioned terms, remember.” 

“TI am content to accept what you may please to 
offer.” 

“Then I have only one other question to put. 
You may think it a strange one, but I shall be 
obliged if you will answer it. Do you know what 
you are?” There was a distinct alteration in the 
old gentleman’s voice that sounded queer. 

“ No,” Noddy said, blankly enough. 

‘“*Then I must ask another. Do you know what 
day this is?” 

“The 29th of September.” 

‘Then you are the biggest little Michaelmas goose 
that ever was!” and the elderly gentleman kicked off 
his gouty legs, and pitched his skull cap and wig 
into the fender; “and you’d better own it, Noddy!” 

There stood Mr. Frank Geogagan. 

“ Turned eight, Noddy,” he said; “and turned 
eight-and-twenty, for the matter of that. Behold 
your pupil! Of the establishment, you see I am the 
governor. You have already given me your promise 
to be governess. Do you wish to withdraw it?”— 
and he came towards her. 

Noddy was utterly disconcerted for the moment, 
but she got out of his way. ‘“‘ Mr. Frank,” she said, 
“T answered your question, now please answer mine. 
Do you know what you are?” 

“No,” said Mr, Frank. 

“You are a most dreadful horrid story; that’s 
what you are. You said you had lost all your 
money.” Noddy was nearly crying. 

“No. I said, ‘all I had in India’—which was 
quite true, and six thousand pounds. I did not tell 
you I had brought four times that sum home with 
me.” 

* You told me you were going to seek employ- 
ment”? Mr. Frank was dodging her.about the room. 

“IT did—you told me to go and dig—I came down 
here and took this little farm, and I have gone and 
dug, or digged, whichever you prefer.” 

“But you don’t want a governess, after all; and 
that was a wicked cheat.” 

“But I do, Noddy. I want to be made such a man 
of as you can love, and you have given your word, 
you will not refuse. You wont take it back again? 
you will forgive me the artifice? For I love you as 
I can love no other woman.” 

Mr. Frank canght her up. “It is a very hard 
story,” she said. But Mr. Frank gathered her to 
him in his arms; and Noddy did not retuse. He 
folded her to him against his breast, and Noddy did 
not refuse. He bushed her sobs as she lay nestled 
against him like a bird that bas found shelter. “I 
love you with all my heart,” she murmured, “and 
I’m so happy!” (in proof of which she was wiping 
tears from her eyes); * but you don’t think I loved 
you for your money?” 

“I’m sure you didn’t, little goose,” said Frank, 
soothing her with kisses. 

*“*T had rather you hadn’t any at all, and that we 
had to work together.” 

** Nonsense, Noddy; you have forgotten you area 
little woman of property yourself. Just come out 
with me and take the first installment of a quarter’s 
interest for your twenty pounds. He led her through 
the house, and out into the dairy to have a draught 
of warm new milk. It was from Noddy’s investment 
—the finest milch cow on the farm. 

Somehow the comfortable old housekeeper didn’t 
seem altogether, surprised at Mr. Frank walking 
about the shrubbery with his new governess on his 
arm; I think she must bave been in the secret. 

Noddy did not return to her stepmother. In three 
days she was Mr. Frank’s wife, and as there were no 
cards, this is how Mr. Geogagan intormed Mrs. 
Muciller of Noddy’s marriage: 








**MADAM,—I beg to inform you that Miss Cray 
has accepted the situation. FRANK GEOGAGAN. 
“ Pinewood, Lyndhurst.” 





TEA ON TRIAL. 


Johnson says that when Garrick had ‘begun to 
feel money iu his purse, and did not know when he 
should have enough of it,” he grumbled at Peg 
Woffington for wastefulness in making the tea too 
strong. Wesley, at the age of forty-three, began to 
denounce tea as the cause of injury to his health. 
His mother, on the contrary, alleged that bis failing 
health was to be attributed to his wearing long bair, 
for which he had been remarkable when an Oxtord 
undergraduate, and which he refused to cut short 
and hide with a fashionable peruke. Cowper’s cups 
that cheer were denounced by Wesley as cups that 
were to be shunned equally as much as wine-cups; 
and tea was placed much on the same footing with 
all those stimulants that were variously regarded as 
innocent or the reverse, and which ranged from to- 
bacco and opium to hemp and betel-nut. Within 
the past two centuries, tea and coffee have become 
the necessaries of life, however. 



















DREAMS. 


Dreams are the invisible visions to which we are 

awake in our sleep; the life of death; the sights seen 

by the blind; the sounds heard by the deaf; the lan- 

guage of the dumb; the sensations of the insensibl»; 

@ mystery which may afford us some vague notion 

of the undeveloped powers of the human mind, 

waiting, perhaps, the longer sleep of death before 

they receive a full, expansion. Objects thus pre- 

sented to us can only be a wild combination, we are 

told, to those with which we have been previously 

convérsant; but in these revelations there seems to 

be an occasional apocalypse of another world; or, 

at least, a different state of being from our present 

existence. What are the prevalent dreams of per- 

sons born blind? This subject has not excited in- 

quiry, but it seems of a nature to deserve it, as it 

might lead to some very curious results. Are forms 
or figures presented to them, either animate or in- 

animate, and if so, do they bear any resemblance to 
their originals? Everything thus flitting before the 
mind’s eye must be a creation, not a recollection, to 
bim who can only have gathered vague notions of 
form from the touch, and can have no idea of color. 
The dreams of maniacs, could they be detailed, 
would supply niatter for not less interesting specula- 
tion. We may imagine them to embody forth all 
that is gorgeous, magnificent, rapturous and para- 
disiacal; or to evoke the most hideous and terrible 
phantasmagoria, according to the different moods of 
their madness. Somnambulism, which may be termed 
an intermediate affection between dreaming and in- 
sanity, would also present many mental diagnostics 
of the most curious character, could we “ observingly 
distil them out.” 

It has been asserted by medical writers who have 
attentively considered tbe subject, that our senses 
and organs sink to sleep in the following succession: 
Ist, the sense of aight; 21, the taste; 31, the smell: 
4th, the hearing; 5th, the touch. The powers of the 
mind may, in the meantime, be inert, active or de- 
ranged, according to circumstances; but they are 
never altogether coherent. The two principal theo- 
Ties of dreams suppose them to originate wholly in 
direct imopressions on the senses during sleep; or to 
be ascribable to the supremacy of the mind, which, 
being unfettered by objects of sense, takes a wider 
range. According to this latter supposition, how in- 
conceivably eccentric and illimitable may be its 
flight, when it is released from its earthy tegument, 
and revels in the boundless wilds of imagination, 
as a liberated balloon soars into the invisible em- 
pyreum! 

To illustrate total absence of judgment in all these 
phantasms, Dr. Johnson used to relate the following 
dream: He imagined himself to be engaged in a 
contest of wit before a large literary party, with an 
adversary whose superior talents compelled him to 
retreat, filled with shame and mortification. ‘ Had 
my judgment,” argued the doctor, ‘* been as clear 
and active as my other mental powers, I should have 
recollected that my own head had furnished all the 
repartees of my supposed antagonist, and that I 
could not fail to be the victor, however the battle 
might terminate.” 

An exceedingly corpulent man, who had suffered 
much trom the intense heat of summer, dreamt, one 
sultry night, that for the sake of cooling himself he 
got of his flesh and sat in his skeleton, suffering the 
air to blow through his ribs; a mode of refrigeration 
which he found so delicious, that on awaking he 
could almost have cried, like Caliban, to fall asleep 
again. 








NERO’S GOLDEN HOUSE, 


On that part of the ruins of Imperial Rome lying 
between the Palatine and Esquiline Hills—a space 
which was more than a milein breadth—Nero erected 
his ‘‘Gulden House,” as he called the new place in 
which he fixed his abode. The vastness of extent, 
and the varied magnificence of this imperial resi- 
dence, and its ornamental grounds, almost surpass 
belief. Within its enclosure were comprised spacious 
fields, groves, orchards and vineyards; artificial 
lakes, hills and dense woods, after the manner of a 
solitude or wilderness. The palace itself consisted 
ot magnificent buildings raised on the shores of the 
lake. The variogs wings were united by galleries 
each a mile in length. The house, or immediate 


excessive gorgeousness. It was roofed entirely with 
golden tiles, and with the same precious metal the 
marble sheathing of the walls was also profusely 
decked, being at the same time embellished with 
ornaments of mother-of-pearl—in those times valued 


precious stones. The ceiling and woodwork were in- 
taid with ivory and gold, and tre roof of the grand 
banqueting-hall was constructed to resemble the 
firmament. It was contrived to have a rotatory mo- 
tion, 80 as to imitate the motion of the heavenly 
bodies. The vaulted ceiling of ivory opened and let 
in on the guests a profusion of flowers, and golden 
pipes spread over them the most delicate perfumes. 





NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF VESSELS — Fog 
is a great conductor of sound, and frequently strange 
voices are heard far along the waters, from unseen 
vessels at anchor, or drifting in the calm. A German 
vessel may be known by the beautiful national mel- 
odies which the crew sing in harmony; a Dutchman 
by the clatter of wooden shoes; a Frenchman by 
vociferous chatteration; and a ship that sails from 
our own dear native land may be recognized by our 





dwelling of the emperor, was decorated in a style of 


more highly than geld—and with a profusion of 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 


brethrenin all parts of the world.) 
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GRAND ORIENT OF FRANCE. 
Some months since the Grand Lodge of Massachu- 
setts appointed a committee to take into consid- 
eration the relations between the Grand Orient of 
France and the Grand Lodges of the United States, 
arisng out of the recognition of the spurious Council 
ot Louisiana by the Grand Orient, thereby invading 
the jurisdiction of a sovereign Grand body, and 
threatening the prerogatives of all the others. The 
subject is an important one to the Masons of the Uni- 
ted States and the committee of which Bro. Levi C. 
Woodbury was chairman, made a thorough investi- 
gation and able report. The committee state: 
Grand Lodges have been introduced into States to 
concentrate the authority of the resident fraternity, 
to preserve the landmarks, prevent innovation, and 
to secure for the resident fraternity within a pre- 
scribed territory the benefit of unity of government. 
In the cases of the Grand Lodges of Canada and of 
Nova Scotia, arising with some years’ interval, this 
Grand Lodge refused recognition until satisfied that 
the petitioning body actually represented the sub- 
stantial unity of the Freemasons of the Province. 
We still adhere to the principle. Unlike nations, 
there can be no war between the Grand bodies of dif- 
ferent States. A Grand Lodge is the exclusive 
power, because it represents all the Freemasons of 
the Rite in the territory, and as to foreign powers it 
is the resident Masonic authority with whom Masonic 
relations should be arranged. Hence, in our view, 
the recognition of a Grand Lodge admits the entire 
dogmatic administrative authority of those resident 
Masons over the Ritein their territory. True it is 
that cases analogous to civil war arise among the 
lawful Freemasons as to the control of the Grand 
Lodge, which require the application of special prin- 
ciples. But this caseis not of them; for the spuri- 
ous body in Louisiana does not claim to hold its Free- 
masonry, although starting as late as 1858, either 
from the Grand Lodge of that State or from either of 
the Supreme Councils of the Scottish Rite at that 
time recognized by the Grand Orient as the lawful 
Masonic powers. 

Your committee are satistied that as the pretended 
Supreme Council of Louisiana has had no right over 
the three degrees of Symbolic Masonry, no person 
can be recognized as a Freemason in the jurisdiction 
of this Grand Lodge who derives his claims of initia- 
tion from that source. They are also satisfied that 
the Grand Lodge of Louisiana, both before and since 
1858, has had the exclusive authority de jure over 
Symbolic Masonry in that State, and that there ex- 
ists no evidence to show that she has exceeded her 
authority or varied from any landmark of the craft. 
Your committee are also satisfied that all the law- 
fully made Masons in that State have continued to 
adhere to her, and no Masonic authority in the Union 
has at any time recognized any intruder on her Sym- 
bolic authority. 

Although the Grand Orient does not profess to in- 
vade Louisiana, or to have empowered this pretend- 
ed Supreme Council of Louisiana, yet this commit- 
tee think that her actions in withdrawing denuncia- 
tions of ten years’ standing against, and replacing 
them by the recognition of aspurious body, although 
partly based on misapprehensions of facts, are in- 
consistent with her previous relations of amity to 
the Grand Lodge of Louisiana, and that the reasons 
assigned for her conduct depart from the Masonic 
standard, and fail as a justification. 

This we will endeavor to point out. Here in the 
United States it is due to our happy organization of 
the Masonic Rites that we are free from divided au- 
thority over any Rite, and that perfect harmony ex- 
ists between all of them. In France this division is 
greatly deplored by philosophical Masons, and the 
late Grand Master, M. Magnan, frequently made it 
the subject of his addresses to the Grand Orient. 
How can it be consistent with amity to any Masonic 
power in this Union for the Grand Orient to promote 
and encourage here that which she deplores at 
home? Fortunately the pretended Supreme Coun- 
cilof Louisiana is no institution of Freemasonry; 
destitute of even the color of an illegitimate descent, 
its pretensions are simply void. The instincts of 
self-preservation demand that we treat it as poison 
held to our lips, which, if permitted to enter them 
would cause the dissolution of the body. We adhere 
to those landmarks which ground the authority and 
community of Freemasonry on the legitimate suc- 
cession to its privileges, and deplore that any respec- 
table body should so fail in reverence as to assert 
that the efliciency of Freemasonry can be promoted 
by abandoning them. The report to the Grand Ori- 
ent, while it admits the illegal origin of this pretend- 
ed Scotch body, invokes its recognition on political 
consideration, alleging that, notwithstanding their 
“complete condemnation’? and expulsion in 1858, 
these conspirators against Symbolic Freemasonry or 
their successors have, in the year 1867 or 1468, pro- 
fessed to charter a Lodge in Louisiana fur ‘‘men of 
color.” Can this further act of usurpation convert 
this counterfeit Council of Anti-Masons into a law- 








Your committee certainly recognize that a Free- 
mason, lawfully made under competent authority, 
has an equal right to the privileges of Freemasonry 
whether he is of the Caucasian race or of any other 
raco of men existing in the world. And in connec- 
tion with this proposition, they report that it is not 
pretended or assumed, either in the report to or the 
degree of the Grand Master of the Grand Orient, 
that the Grand Lodge of Louisiana or her subordi- 
nates have wronged any brother of any race law- 
fully entitled to the benefits of Freemasonry. 

Your committee hold it equally certain that no 
man of any race can, by his will, become a Mason 
and be entitled to the privileges of a Mason without 
the sanction of competent Masonic authority, and 
without first passing through the ordeals prescribed 
by such authority and under its direction. The reg- 
ulations for the conferring of Freemasonry, as sta- 
ted in the report of thé Grand Lodge of Louisiana, 
are substantially the same as those in this jurisdic- 
tion and in general use in the United States and 
Great Britain. That there has been no exception 
taken to the conduct of that Grand Lodge is clearly 
admitted by the report to the Grand Orient, which 
says that their view “has nothing hostile to the 
Grand Lodge of Louisiana.” 

The report concludes as follows: 

1. That the pretended Supreme Council of Louisi- 
ana for the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite is a spu- 
rious non-masonic body; and that no person claim- 
ing to have been made a Mason through its authori- 
ty has any right to the fraternal privileges of Free- 
masonry. 

2. That the Grand Lodge of Louisiana has been 
wounded and injared in her just and lawful preroga- 
tives and relations by a decree of the Grand Orient 
of France. . 

Your committee further remark, that if their con- 
clusions are acceptable to the Grand Lodge, a Mason 
ot this jurisdiction cannot sit in any Lodge of the 
Grand Orient’s jurisdiction where any person claim- 
ing from the pretended Council of Louisiana is pres- 
ent. They have forborne to recommend at this time 
the absolute discontinuance of intercourse with the 
Grand Orient, because, perceiving that body to have 
been misled in some important particulars, they, 
cherish the hope that she will magnanimousiy dis- 
claim the hostility towards Blue Masonry in the Uni- 
ted States which her attitude evinces, and reconsider 
the step which has provoked the just umbrage of the 
Masonic powers of the United States. 


~~ 
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CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
A Chambersburg, Pa, correspondent, writes as fol- 
lows on local Masonic affairs: 

A new Masonic Lodge was organized in the Ma- 
sonic Hall of this place, on the 26th inst., to be loca- 
ted in Greencastle. It is starting up favorably, hav- 
ing some 30 members who are residents of Greencas- 
tle and vicinity (mostly members of George Wash- 
ington Lodge, No..143, held at this place) Most of 
these had been members of the old Mt. Pisgah Lodge 
of Greencastle, which was discontinued through the 
Anti-Masonic excitement, many yearsago. The new 
Lodge is also called “‘ Mount Pisgah Lodge,” No. 443. 
They will occupy the upper room of the new building 
erected by the Greencastle Bank. The ceremonies 
of organization were performed by Bro. R H. Thom- 
as, Deputy Grand Master of this Masonic District. 
The officers of the new Lodge installed, were Wm. 
Adams, W. M.; A. F. Schafhert, 8. W.; B F. 
Winger, J. W.; Jos. A. Davidson, Sec.; Jacob R. 
Smith, Treas. This Lodge will undoubtedly be one 
of the best working Lodges in the district, if they 
continue to select such offivers as they have done on 
the present occasion. 





A FEMALE MASONIC LODGE, 

A young and beautiful woman appeared not long 
since befure the R »man Senate and d her- 
self as the last descendant of the Emperors of the 
East, living unknown in a valley in Piedmont. Af- 
ter an investigation, she was recognized as the Prin- 
cess Lascaris-Paleologus, and the Senate ordered 
her name to be inscr.bed in the Book of Gold at the 
Capitol. Then she went to Florence and founded a 
Masonic Lodge for women. 








THE PRINCE OF WALES AND THE GRAND LODGE 
OF SCOTLAND.—At a@ quarterly communication of 
the Grand Lodge, held at Free Masons’ Hall, Edin- 
burgh, on Monday, the 21 ult., the Earl of Dal- 
housie, M. W. Grand Master Mason, proposed that 
bis Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales, be elected 
Patron of the Masonic Order in Scotland, an oftice 
which was last held by his late Majesty King Wil- 
liam the Fourth. Lord Dalhousie informed the 
Grand Lodge that he had had an interview with the 
prince on the subject, and that his Royal Highness 
had expressed his willingness to accept the proposed 
honor. The motion was duly seconded and cordially 
adopted. 
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CONTENTMENT. 

Contentment consisteth not in adding more fael, 
but in taking away some fire; not in multiplying of 
wealth, but in substracting men’s desires. Worldly 
riches, like nuts, tear many clothes in getting them, 
but fill no belly with eating them, obstructing only 
the stomach with roughness, and filling the bowels 
with windiness. Yea, your souls may sooner surfeit 
than be satisfied with earthly things. He that at 
first thought ten thousand pounds too much for any 
one man, will afterwards think ten million too little 








national curses and bad language in general. 


ful and genuine Masonic authority? 


for himself. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A TEACHER’S THANKS. 


BY ANNIE M. LAWRENCE. 
~_—_—————— 


“I thank you, my darling !''—so oft and again 
I have said as time rounded the days; 

And your multiplied kindnesses proved as sweet helps 
In brightening this life's common ways. 


“TI thank you!'’—the words have a grace of their own, 
A worth the heart only can know; 

One ring in the far-widening circles of prayer, 
As time's waves toward eternity flow. 


So many the blessings you've garnered for me, 
So much of rare joy you have given, 
This summer has seemed as though crowned with the 
peace 
Of a glad benediction from Heaven. 


And I've whispered, “I thank you!"’ O, so many times, 
When the memories crept close to my heart 

Of your accents of love, and your sunshine of smiles, 
And deeds fair in their unstudied art. 


And whether the words have been set into speech, 
Or only lain warm in my breast, 

God marked all your kindness, and heard all my thanks, 
And his knowledge will sure make you blest. 


A love-prompted action can never be lost, 
And true thanks Faith's white wings will bear 
Winning answers of sweetness, and fullness of peace, 
For God heareth and answereth prayer. 


“TI thank you "’ oft wells over quivering lips, 
Sometimes diamond-jewelled with tears, 

Sometimes framed in smiles, like a garland of flowers, 
Immortelles for life's coming years. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BEYOND “DESOLATION.” 
No. XI. 


BY W. H. MACY. 





Search for a new El Dorado—Departure of the 
Garrick—She founders at sea—Proctor proves that 
he was not born to be hung. 


ABOUT this time there was considerable excitement 
about a new island, supposed to lie about two degrees 
to the southward. The Ripple, while on her return 
passage from Desolation, had experienced much thick 
weather, and been drifted far out of a direct course. 
While boxing about in the fog, they had seen land, 
or at least what all on board supposed to be land, 
but had little opportunity to examine it, still less to 
determine its position by observations. But this was 
enough to stir a fever in the minds of the more enter- 
prising spirits. If land existed in that direction, it 
was doubtless well stocked with phocae, and rich 
cargoes of oil and skins awaited those who should 
tirst succeed in making a landing there. 

As the tenders must lie idle a few days waiting for 
their lading, it was thought the time might be given 
to the search for this Ophir, and an expedition was 
accordingly determined upon. The Woodlark, with 
both captains, King and Comstock, was to sail in 
company with the Ripple. The vessels were to di- 
verge and take different routes, so as to pass over as 
much ground as possible, both returning to the an- 
chorage within a week. 

I was surprised when Dave Bryant came over to 
my outpost on the southwest beach, and announced 
to me his intention of sailing in the Woodlark on this 
cruise. He had, at this time, nearly recovered his 
strength, but was hardly able, as yet, to play his part 
in the arduous duty of beach-work. 

‘*Why, what has started you on this wild-goose 
chase?” said I. 

“TI want to be doing something, Joe,”’ he replied; 
**T can’t bear this inaction any longer, and the labor 
of tramping the beach and rolling casks of blubber 
across the island is too heavy tor me. I can filla 
better man’s place on board the schooner, and a 
week’s cruise will do me good, I think. Besides, if 
there és an Hi Dorado out suvuth here, I want to be 
one of the first to see it.” 

“Ay, there’s the rub. I’m afraid, Dave, that not 
even your love for the little Nereid can overcome 
that harum-scarum love of adventure. However, I 
don’t blame you. I wish I could go, tov, but I suppose 
I must be tied down to my drudgery here, for the 

present.”” 

** Well, good-by, Joe. I must be back to the north 
beach within an hour or 80, for I am to go in the 
boat with the admiral. And then for a etretch up 
into unknown seas! ‘ Prospecting,’ eh, Joe! Good- 
by for a week. Take good care of Carrie while I’m 
gone, and don’t let her be lonely.” And my friend 
struck a beeline for Daphne Cottage. 

Within a couple of hours afterwards, the sails of 
the two sch #, distended by a cracking breeze, 
came into view over the low land of the point, and 
passed rapidly into the dim distance. 

Towards sundown of the same day, the wind 
piped on from northward, and increased during the 
night to a gale exceeding in fury anything which we 
had yet experienced. It was impossible, even at our 





point was completely submerged. Many elephants 
which had been killed by several parties were 
washed away and lost. Small heaps of blubber 
which had not yet been backed up to a place of 
satety, were scattered far and wide, while carcasses 
and skeletons in every stage of decay were knocked 
about like footballs. 

The fury of the gale did not prevent our going 
abroad to attempt to save what we could of the 
property which had cost us such toil to obtain. In 
doing #0, we came upon several casks, which had 
probably been washed off the deck of one of the ves- 
sels at the anchorage. I knew they could not be 
ours, as the Woodlark was far away in search of the 
supposed island. But it was a time for every gang of 
men to save what they could, and fix all questions of 
ownership afterwards. In trying, with two others of 
my shipmates, to roll one of the casks up beyond the 
reach of the sea, I lost my footing, and was thrown on 
my back in the seething caldron of waters. Luckily 
I escaped being crushed by the casks, but a block of 
ice, one of thousands broken off from the sea-face of 
the glacier, was thrown upon me with great force. 
My comrades seized and dragged me up to the 
higher ground, where the pain of a broken arm soon 
restored me to consciousness. 

Here was an unfortunate situation for a cripple! 
surrounded by men who, though full of sympathy 
for me, knew as little about repairing an injury of the 
kind, as I myself did. There was no surgeon on 
shore, for Dr. Churchill had returned to the Garrick, 
and so far as communication was possible at that 
time, might as well have been at the antipodes. The 
nearest place where I could make a harbor was 
Daphne Cottage, and there, drenched, shivering, and 
nearly mad with pain, I presented myself before Cap- 
tain McDougal and his lovely daughter. 

The captain did the best he could for me, and set 
the bone as well as he knew how. I remained with 
him all night, and, but for the pain of my arm, would 
have passed the time very pleasantly. Rawlings, 
who came in late in the evening from the beach, re- 
ported the fury of the storm to be abating. But it 
would be many hours ere the force of the breakers 
would subside, and probably two days must elapse 
before I could see the surgeon. 

With the light of morning came clear weather, and 
we were all astir at an early hour. Spite the pain 
from my bandaged arm, I accompanied Mr. McDou- 
gal and Carrie to the north beach, and our first 
glances were directed towards The Bight. All the 
vessels still hung to their anchors, plunging and 
pitching, though dimly seen against the sterile back- 
ground. The captain took a look through a pocket 
telescope which he had brought, wiped it, and silently 
handed it to me. 

* Look at the Garrick,” hesaid. ‘See if you make 
out anything new or strange.” 

“She has her ensign set at the gaff,” I replied, 
“ and—and—it’s union down!” 

**T thought so, too,” returned McDougal, quietly. 
“But 1 wouldn’t say so (ill some one else had 
looked.” 

“What can be the matter there, father?” asked 
the young girl, who stood close at his side. 

‘*She may have parted one of her chains; or she 
may be dragging, perhaps. But she doesn’t seem to 
have altered her position by the land. I can’t think 
what else can have happened.” 

As soon as Rawlinga joined us, he proposed to climb 
the glacier, to see what he could discover by looking 
down upon the anchorage. But be had been antici- 
pated by Morgan, who came to bring us the intelli- 
gence that the barque appeared to‘have started a bad 
leak, as the pumps were going steadily, and the wa- 
ter gushing from her scuppers both sides. He had 
observed the signal as soon as day broke, and had 
ascended the bluff and looked down upon her. 

Nothing could be done by us; and it was necessary 
to wait all that day before we could know more. 
When at length the sea had gone down sufficiently 
for Proctor to send in his boat, orders were received 
tor McDougal and his party to abandon all and come 
on board as fast as possible. There was no time for 
argument or delay. The barque was leaking very 
badly in the bows, in vonsequence of straining during 


the gale. The only course to be adopted was to get! 


under way at once and proceed to Three Island 
Harbor. 

They might, perhaps, be able to so far repair the 
ship as to return; but as this was doubttul, the 
voyage must, for the present at least, be abandoned, 
and the whole force would be required at the pumps. 
The ry arrang ts were hurried up, and 
the whole party were ready to embark within an 
hour. Everything was left as it stood, for it was pos- 
sible that they might return. 

Carrie, as she shook my hand at parting, left with 
me a letter for Dave, which she had hastily written 
after the order to embark had arrived. 

‘** This will explain all to him,” she said. “If the 
ship returns to Hurd’s Island, I shall be on shore 
again; if not, I will write again trom Desolation by 
the next veasel. Good-by, Joe, I hope we may meet 
again soon.” 

I echoed this hope, and she took her place in the 
boat, without trusting herself to say more. She 
could not conceal her feelings from me, much as she 








had of late schooled herself to hold them under con- 


partially-sheltered position on the lee side of H trol. She was, of course, anxious about her lover, 
the “tussock land,” tocarry on our regular duty | who was at sea when the heavy gale came on; and 
the next day; and everything was hidden from view | who, if he returned safe, would naturally be equally 
by the mingled gloom from the mists of heaven and | anxious about the fate of the Garrick, until he could 


the sands of the earth. The angry sea, heaving 
down along shore, broke into the arc with a force 


| see or hear from her again. 


The captain of the Adelaide offered to keep com- 


that swept all before it, and the low, flat part of the | pany with the barque, if her sailing was deferred till 


he could have asmooth day to raft off hiscargo. But 
Proctor could not afford to wait even one day; and 
her leak was not so heavy as to excite apprehension 
of immediate danger, especially as she would have 
more than forty men on board to work her pumps. 

Two days of fair weather succeeded that of her de- 
parture, and the time was improved by us in rolling 
our casxs to the beach, and having everything in 
readiness for loading the Woodlark. I was unable to 
do anything myself but oversee the others; but my 
arm seemed to be doing well, thanks to McDougal’s 
rude surgery. 

Our work was finished just in time. The Wood- 
lark was absent only five days, and in response to 
our signal that all was ready for her, came directly 
to anchor off the rafting-place at the Point. 

Her consort also arrived the same day. They had 
been in chase of fogbanks, it seems. At all events, 
they had found no land, though the weather had 
been favorable, and they had not felt the gale to the 
same extent that we had on shore, 

Dave Bryant seized my hand at landing with the 
grip of avice. He did not seem to notice my arm in 
a sling. ' 

““Where’s the Garrick?” he demanded, almost 
fiercely. ‘* Where’s McDougal?” 

** And his daughter, you mean to say. 
read!” said I, presenting Carrie’s letter. 

** I must go up to Desolation in the schooner,” he 
said, as soon as he ran his eye over its contents. 

** 1’ll see the admiral at once, about it.” 

“And I’m going to see him, too,” said I. “I 
would like to exchange and go up this trip. 1 shall 
not be able to use my arm for some weeks, and 1’ll 
tell him I want to see Dr. Churchill.” 

Our applications were successful, and my place was 
supplied by the mate of the schooner, who was glad 
of the change for the time being. In a few hoursour 
cargo was allon board, and we were under all sail 
for the great rendezvous, Three Island Harbor. 

We made good progress with fair weather all that 
day and night. But the next forenoon it blew on 
strong from westward, which brought us sharp by 
under double reefs, and the little Woodlark showed 
her old accomplishments as a diver. A sail was 
raised ahead at about noon, and as we drew near, we 
made her out to be a barque. She wore and stood 
towards us, and as she presented her broadside to us, 
she was instantly recognized. ‘*The Garrick!” was 
cried by a halt-dozen voices at once, and at the same 
moment, the British flag went aloft and blew out in 
the fresh gale, union down! 

Everything appeared to be in confusion on board, 
and the vessel herself to move sluggishly in wearing. 
We also thought she seemed deeper in the water than 
when lying at the anchorage. As we drew nearer, 
we noted that both pumps were going for dear life, 
and a board was now pushed out over the weather 
quarter, on which was chalked in immense capitals, 
the one fearful word ‘* SINKING!” 

Proctor appeared to have lost all control of himself 
in the emergency. In fact, as we learned afterwards, 
he was raving drunk, and had no longer any control 
either of himself or of any one else. McDougal had 
assumed the directions of affairs, and, with the assis- 
tance of Rawlings and the mate of the barque, had 
brought order out of chaos, and kept the nearly ex- 
hausted men at the pumps. 

We ran near enough to hail, and were informed 
that the ship was fast settling, the water gaining 
upon both pumps, in spite of their exertions. If we 
could save the lives of the crew, it was al] that could 
be done. The wind was freshening, and there was 
every reason to expect a strong southwest gale that 
night. 

Carrie stood, seemingly calm and fearless, by her 
father’s side at the taffrail, and recognized Bryant as 
we shot past, with a glad smile, and a wave of her 
hand. 

*“ Just heave to, close under our lee,” hailed her 
father. ‘‘ We have boats enough tocarry all hands— 
you needn’t pull to windward.” 

* All right!” and a wave of the trumpet was suffi- 
cient reply; and the little schooner came to the wind, 
as near the sinking ship as was safe or prudent. 
We could observe all that was done on board, and 
even hear what was said whenever the voices were 
raised. : 

There were five whaleboats onboard the Garrick, 
including the one which had been launched off the 
skids, and was now ready tosling over the side. The 
young girl took her place in the lee-quarter boat, of 
which Rawlings was to take charge. She seemed to 
demur a little at this arrangement, but a word from 
her father appeared to satisfy her. It was evident 
that he had assumed the responsibility of which 
Proctor had proved himself unworthy; and meant 
to see the rest all in safety before he lett the wreck 
himself. 

As the first boat was being carefully lowered away, 
the drunken captain hoisted his clumsy figure over 

the rail, to be ready to jump into her. He was in- 
stantly seized from behind by some one, I could not 
tell whom, and jerked heavily back tothe deck. A 
picked crew were ready to take their places in the 
boat, and she was pushing clear of the ship, when 
again Proctor, vith the reckless agility of intoxica- 
tion, jumped over to the mizzen chains, and before 
he could be again seized, had slung himself off by a 
gripe. Bathe was too late; the boat had already 
passed from under him, and he hung for a moment, 
dangling. 

* Help, here!” shouted McDougal, as he jumped 
himself to his assistance. ‘Lay hold of him, and 
haul him up!”’ 


Here, 





But before this could be done, the poor wretch, 


with his feet braced against the ship’s side, surged 
back heavily upon the worn gripe. It parted, and 
he fell with a heavy splash into the sea—flat on his 
back. 

I saw his head once as he rose directly under the 
counter, while the barque was making a heavy pitch 
that buried her whole figure-head. Then with a 
quick recoil and ‘‘send-aft” she brought her quar- 
ters down over the spot. He was seen no more. 
McDougal gazed a moment over the taffrail, and 
turned away—to watch the movements of the boat in 
which he had sent his daughter. 

As soon as he saw her in safety on the deck of the 
Woodlark he was fully himself again. The other 
boats were quickly despatched, he himself taking 
command of the last one; and without further acci- 
dent, the whole complement of forty-two persons 
were crowded on board our little schooner, in addi- 
tion to her own proper crew. The boats were cast 
adrift, and went dancing buoyantly away on the 
crests of the angry waves. 

We lost no time in filling away on our course, and 
as the wind hauled to the southwest, we were soon 
enabled to give hera free sheet. The Garrick set- 
tled quickly, after the pumps ceased working, and 
when we last saw her was wallowing helplessly in 
the trough, her deck flush with the sea. We soon 
lost sight of her as the weather was hazy, and she 
had nothing aloft higher thau stamp topmasts, her 
light spars having been all sent down at Hurd’s 
Island. 

We had ran so far by midnight as to make a par- 
tiallee from the gale under the south end of the 
great island of Kerguelen; and the next day, with- 
out further suffering than such as arose trom the 
crowded state of our little craft, we entered Royal 
Sound, beat up past the three islands, from which 
the harbor is named, and anchored alongside the 
Cerberus. 





THE PERILS OF FISHING. 


The perils of the Whale Fishery are among the 
most exciting of all narratives of voyages. That the 
whale, a savage and furious animal, when provoked 
will dash his head against asbip, and sometimes sink 
her, is on frequent record. The whalers are now 
well armed, in order to meet this danger, and fire- 
arms are resorted to whenever the whale attempts 
to strike the vessel. Captain Francis W. Lubbock, 
an American captain, states that having wounded a 
red whale with the harpoon, the creature, havipg 
capsized all the boats, prepared to charge the ship 
from which the enemies had come. A brisk dis- 
charge of rifles, however, deterred him, and he went 
down. An hour later he reappeared, with another 
whale of a more gigantic size,and around him he 
was playing, evidently inciting him to attack the 
ship. A carronade was run out, and as the monster 
approached, a well-aimed cannon-ball crashed into 
his skull, amid the cheers of the brave Americans, 
and laid him a floating corpse. But their cheers 
were stopped by a tremendous flapping noise. The 
first whale had dived, gone under the ship, and while 
all were cccupied on the starboard, had actually 
boarded the vessel on the larboard, and was trying to 
suck up the black cook. Pikes, cutlasses, harpoons, 
all weut to work, and the whale was beaten off, but 
too late to save the poor cook, whom sheer fright had 
converted into a mass of blubber, of which we need 
hardly say the unhesitating Yankees made good 
merchandise. : 





A SEA FIGHT. 

One day, while lying at anchor, and whistling fora 
breeze, the steward rushed in with the strange an- 
nouncement that a shark and a turtle were engaged 
in a fight alongside. Doubtful and amazed at the 
account of so unusual and so unequal a combat, we 
all rushed on deck, and there, sure enough, we saw 
an immense shark and a turtle of venerable an- 
tiquity, if one might judge by his size and the profu- 
sion of barnacles and other parasites with which he 
was decorated. Without respect for his age and 
Quaker-like habits, the shark made furious charges 
at poor turtle, who opposed the dangerous jaws of 
the enemy with the full front of his back, on which 
no impression could be made. On one occasion, the 
turtle did not turn quite sharp enough, which cost 
him the greater part of one unlucky flipper. Indig- 
nant at the perversion of such an aldermanic ban- 
quet to the voracious and indiscriminating appetite 
of a shark, our skipper intervened with a harpoon, 
but with such ill-judged aim, that it fell butt-end 
foremost, instead of on the point; whereupon, in our 
disappointment, we would gladly have pitched him 
after it. It, however, answered the purpose of scar- 
ing away the shark for a few moments, which the 
turtle made the most of to scuttle off to the bottom, 
where he was safe from the attacks of his ravenous 
admirer. 


A BRIGHT YOUNGSTER. 

A worthy father has a bright little four year old 
boy who is very smart and very handsome. Many 
times he utters grave, quaint sayings that bave in 
them much wisdom and observation. The other day, 
the father tells us, he moved his family into a new 
house, where not only the house, but everything else 
was new. Little George noticed everything, the new 
carpets, the new furniture, the new doors, the new 
windows, the new rooms—all, but said nothing. At 
night his father had prayer as usual. When it was 
over the little fellow said, “ Everything is new about 
the house but your prayer, papa, and that is just as 















old as ever.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








The World in Miniature. 


A WIDOW'S MITE. 
Hear what a German mother said, 
Wildly waving a banner red, 
As her country’s host went trailing past, 
With rolling drums and trumpet blast : 
“ Come forth, my sons, come, join the band 
Who battle for our fatherland! 
Come, leave the plough! come, clutch the sword!"" 
Three noble*youths came at her word. 
The first is sunk to his last sleep; 
The second rots in a dungeon deep; 
The youngest, wounded, writhes in pain,— 
Ah, he will never walk again! 
“ What recks it ?’’ said that mother gray— 
“ Their name and mine shall live for aye; 
They fought for fatherland and right, 
And God accepts my widow's mite."’ 


There was recently a funny case before an English 
magistrate’s court. The butler of a rich aristocrat 
became insolent to the family because he had hash 
for dinner when he expected roast beef and plum 
pudding, and received a black eye at the hands of the 
baronet’s;son. He prosecuted the latter for assault, 
and got the verdict “served him right,” but there 
were some rich things in the testimony. 


There is a cafe,in Paris to which many Americans 
resort, attracted by the home fare to be obtained 
there. The lady keeper has in her glass door the 
words ‘‘ English spoken—([a little].’"’ Her card an- 
nounces ‘faux Americains, specialite de Pumpkin 
Pie,” and within may be found apple, mince and 
pumpkin pies, gingerbread and doughnuts, like those 
of American manufacture. 

A Virginia patent medicine dealer has gone far 
beyond the wooden nutmeg trick. He went to St. 
Joseph, Missouri, with a liniment which he claimed 
would cure all earthly ills. He hired an old gentle- 
man to crawl up on crutches, declaring that he bad 
been a cripple fot ten years. The quack pretended 
to bathe the limb of the hired cripple, who then 
threw away his crutches and ran across the strect. 


lett. 


cross in the centre. 


States are requested to adopt it. 


a man, what short work I’d make of you.” 


to wear their uniform on all occasions, is resisted by 
the wives of the officers, who have no disposition to 
be regarded as female thieves, on their way to the 
Tombs, when taking au evening walk with their 
husbands. 


Mr. Dalrymple, the great Minnesota farmer, has 
completed his harvest of two thousand acres of wheat. 
He has reaped probably tifty thousand bushels, using 
fifteen reapers, and employing one hundred and 
twenty-five men, who performed the work in nine 
days. 


The lady canvasser for a religious paper button- 
holed a scoffer at Sing Sing camp-meeting. ‘ It’s 
only forty cents a year,” said she. “ Yes,” he re- 
plied, “ but I have got four young ones to keep.” 
“Then you’d better take that diamond pin off and 
sell it, and give some of the money to the Lord,” she 
added. 

The Pope recently inflicted a penance on the whole 
court by gving to the sca/a santa, or stairs of Pilate, 
and mounting to the top on his knees. Of course, all 
the high functionaries were obliged to follow, and it 
was a rare sight to see the throng, old and young, 
slim and fat, kneeling their way up, stair by stair, 
with the Pope at their head. 


flowers and green white ears. 














Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Connor, Mr. Jeremiah Hilliard 
aud Miss Adelaide A. Pike. 

By Rev. Mr Babcock, Mr. Charles L. Lothrop and Miss 
Mary F. Heustiss. 

At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Coolidge, Mr. H. Staples 
Potter and Miss Sophia G. Robbins. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. George L. 
Howard and Miss Margaret B. Wellington. 

At West Newton, by Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Henry F. King 
and Miss J. Florence Houghton. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Granville M Clark,38: Mrs. Catharine 
Il. saan 34; Mr. Stephen Titcomb, 72: Mr. Jabez C. 

owe, 82. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Josiah B. Hancock,77; Miss Mary 
E. Kelley, 17. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Thomas Haskell, 75. 

At Tewksbury, Mrs. Letitia Clark, 73. 

At Stowe, Mr. francis Baker, 82. 

At Cohasset, Mrs. Betsey Pratt, 71. 

At Arlington, Mrs. Elizabeth W. Wyman, 46. 
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The “doctor” soon had not a bottle of his stuff 


It is proposed by a Prussian naval surgeon that an 
international signal of distress fur vessels be adopted, 
and that it consist of a dark yellow flag with a red 
It is to be used on all occasions 
in peace and war to denote distress, and all civilized 


An athlete of Avignon, France, died of a fever con- 
tracted by exposure in carrying a little girl across a 
stream. His last words were ‘O Death, if you were 


The new order requiring policemen in New York 


Atja ball recently given at the Tuilleries, the two 
daughters ot the Duchess of Alba (nieces of the Em- 
press) were more simply dressed than any of the 
young ladies present. They had robes of white tulle, 
trimmed with very narrow flounces, at least ten or 
twelve in number. Their centres were of plaited 
satin, of a pattern in which red predominated. 
Their hair was simply gathered up by tortoise shell 
combs, and on one side a small bouquet of red corn- 


Ruch iv Bittle. 


Our public debt has been further reduced $5,000,- 
000, for which let us pray. 

The Spanish journals are rather despondent about 
Cuba, . 

Political economy—Widening streets for the use 
of job wagons. 

A Boston doctor recommends peaches and water- 
melons for summer diseases. 

Two colored men are on the stump for Dent in 
Mississippi. 

Minnesvta promises soon to supply the South with 
apples. 

English traders are alarmed because China grows 
as good opium as India. Another war is necessary. 
An Elmira editor “wants to see more of Lydia 
Thompson.” Is it possible? 

Ben Franklin’s ghost endorses a new spring at 
Ballston. 

A double velocipede, to ran on street railroad 
tracks, has appeared in New York. 

All the large hotels at Long Branch have been 
closed. 


free advertising. 


must feel bad. 


quarters? 

his wife can’t count straight. 

him $50,000 a year. 

street in New York. 

ingstone in quod. 

the gout. 

fashionable tipple of Edinburg ladies. 


are poor taste. 


Men who own fast horses get an awfal amount of 
Gen. Canby and his iron-clad oaths are flat. He 


It is announced that the expenses of the navy are 
to be reduced. Is the Tallapoosa to go into winter 


A Cincinnati sausage-maker asks a divorce because 
The King of Denmark’s beet sugar factory nets 
A black snake throttled a man on a fashionable 
The King of Cazembe is supposed to have Dr. Liv- 
The champagne of the Giaour bas given the Sultan 
Scotch champagne, made from rhubarb, is the 


New postage stamps are talked of. The present 


THOMPSON'S PATENT 
SLEEPING COLLAR. 


For Retaining Bed-Clothes over Children. 


Allows perfect freedom of movement. Effectually 
secures the Bed-Clothes. Applied ina moment and 
requires no further trouble. 


(From Mrs. Stowe's Hearth and Home, Aug. 14.) 
“A simple and effective contrivance for keeping the 
bed-clothes on children who kick in their sleep. Parents 
who find that their children are constantly taking cold 
because they throw the covering off, can surely afford to 
invest a dollar in an article which obviates this difficulty."’ 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of eh. 
THOMPSON BROS., 39 Park Row, New York. 
11 40 How I made it in six months. Secret 
andsample mailed free. A. J. Kullam, N. Y. 


‘NOMETHING NEW.—In musical circles the Estey 

Organs are the rage. They are the most durabie 
and have the finest tone, remarkable for their sweetness 
and power. The Vox Humana and Vox Jubilante are the 
reatest novelties and best inventions ever introduced. 
. ESTEY & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt., Sole Manufacturers. 


USE B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE. 


Agents! Read Thist 


E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 

r week and expeuses, or allow a large commis- 
sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 


HE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants and Druggists 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 


COLD INK. 


Violet and Fancy Colored Inks. Over one dozen 
of the most brilliant and delicate shades. These Inks flow 
freely from the pen, and are unequalled in private corre- 
spondence. They can be used as paint with a brush, and 
tor Coloring Photographs or Pictures are unrivalled. 
Sent free for 50 cents. Great inducements to Agents. 
Send —" for circular. 
OBERTS & Coa., P. O. Box 3986, New York. 


Bare. that pays. For particulars, address 
S. M. SPENCER & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 
for the New Ameri- 


AGENTS WANTED serps ust 


and Vegetable Chopper. The best thing in the mar- 
ket, without exception. For Cut of Machine, terms, etc., 
address D. A. NEWLON & Co., 38 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


PENELOPHIAN, 


OR, MARVELLOUS CARDS. 


























Local and Travelling— 














M. O°KEEFE, SON & Co.’s 


SEED CATALOGUE 


And GUIDE to the 


GARDEN, FOR 1870. 


Published in January. Every lover of flowers wishing 
this new and valuable work, free of charge, should ad- 
dress immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co., Ellwanger 
& Barry’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 39—35t 





MAKES THE WEAK STRONG 


CAUTION.—an genuine has the name “‘ PERUVIAN 
Syrop,” (not ‘Peruvian Bark,”’) blown in the glass 


A 82page pamphlet sent free. J. P. Dinsmogs 
Proprietor, 36 Dey 8t., New York. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





Take AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to purify the 
blood and purge out the humors, pimples. boils and sores, 
which are merely emblems of the rottenness within. 


$25 





A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. 
sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


SENT FREE! 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE 


Tells the name, age, occupation and nativity of any per- 
son. Forty Cents. 


CORASCENSIUM, 


OR, MAGIC CARDS. 


Tells the name and age. 25 cts. Sent per mail on re- 
ceipt of price. Address CLARENCE HERBERT, 157 
Pearl St., New York. P.O. Box 2475. 


OUNG LADIES TAKE NOTICE. $500 reward fora 

wife. Must be worth $3000, and lend it to me at 15 

ercenta year. For particulars address FRANK JOHN- 
ON, Bristol, Ind. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original peggy Mn and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offere to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies, by ppm gk ay for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THe MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER Git, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,D Sy vanus Cobb, Jr.—Loxe Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew S.Vinton.—TukE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,by G. 8S. Raymond.—THk OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuHE SECRET,by Clara Augusta.— 
ILD WILL, by Mrs. C, F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tae Ska GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-TouCcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE POLICE Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE GIP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Mu -—Tner RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatu.by r. J. H. Robinson. 

ARIAN MALVERN, 7, "renee A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THeE BLACK MENDICANT, 
oy John B. Williams, M. D.—J1¢ PoTTER, by Matthew S. 

inton.—-Srrk RASHLEIGH’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VISCONTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tur Kine 
OF THE SKA, by Ned Buntline.—TnHE SecRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE THXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURKER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W HITE HAND, yw Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IvVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —Marion‘’s BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—TH& MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H, Robin- 
son.—THE Ska LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THnk Ska 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DisinHERITED, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.- Tus 
WITCH OF THE WAVE 8 enry P. Cheever.—ADELiNE 
IEsMOND, by Darius tCobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THe UNKNOWN, by Dr. J. binson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THe Russian GuARDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirge From Deata, 
by M.'T’. Caidor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntline. 
—THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—T'He GoLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavuL Lagoon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—B1anCa, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—THE Lost HEIR,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntaia, by George L. Aiken.—NEvER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robirson.—BLACKLOCK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OvuTCAsT, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
Oureriaey Francis A. Durivage.—fugE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
Prize,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS,by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CaBiIn Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Popr- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—THE GiIrsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, by = vanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robdinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, pd Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—TuHE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpuHa’'s Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—KinAun'’s CuRSE, by qane 1. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER. Og "iene . Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J.B. Williams.—RosaLtnHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—tnHe LApy ImMoGEN,by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—TuHE TEX- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tne HighwayMan, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—THE CountTEss, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HuGuH Capet, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMORER OF 
TYRE, oy Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE (IpsEy's REVENGE, b 
jd ib . Scudder.—THE GAMBLER'S FatTE, by Mrs. L. Kf 
Goodwin. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusiisHErs, 
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ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


No. 40 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


WHAT ADVERTISERS SAY. 


The firm, whose letter we give below, gave usin 1867 
what was then the largest contract we had ever received 
for our “ Lists oF 100 LocaL NEWSPAPERS."’ The fact 
that they this year renew the order and increase the 
amount, is the best argument we can give that these 


** Lists *’ are good advertising mediums. 
LIPPINCOTT & BAKEWELL, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Axes, Shovels, Saws, etc., 
No. 118 WATER STREET, 


PITTSBURG, PA., Dec. 3, 1868. 
Messrs. GEO. P. ROWELL & Co. : 


Samples 
37—3m 


Gentlemen,—One year ago with much hesitation we 
ave you an advertisement for one of your Lists of One 
Iundred local papers; a very short time thereafter we 





O’KEEFE’S 


LARGE WINTER WEAD LETTUCE, 


Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re 
N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this new va 


as a Fine an 
and private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


under glass. 
in the coldest of our northern climates. 


the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by mail, in sealed 
packages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had Genuine 
and True at their establishment. Order immediately of 


M. O’KEEFE, SON & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


32—6m. 


KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 
ERMANENTLY CURED without cost or trouble. 
Recipe, $1. Address 
W. T. BAKER, SENTINEL OFFICE, 
Waterford, New York. 
AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 
WOMEN OF NEW YORK, 
“ UNDER-WORLD oot THE GREAT CITY. 
The most startling revelation of modern times. New 
York society unmasked. * lhe Aristocracy.’’ ‘“ Women 


of Pleasure,’’ ** Married women," and all classes thor- 
oughly ventilated. 50 illustrations. Price. $3.00 Address 





27—ly. 








York. 13t 


liable Seed Importers, Growers and Florists, Rochester, 


riety for yond go three years, now offer it to the public 
i Valuable acquisition for both the market 


than any other variety of Lettuce, exc*pt that grown 
It will stand the Winter without protection 
It forms very 
large, solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
Orders for 


unhesitatingly added two more Lists of One Hundred 
apers. 

. but a short time elapsed before we were inquired of on 

every side for “Colburn's Patent Red Jacket Axe,"’ 

proving to us that your plan of Lists had reached the 

very parties to whom we wanted to introduce the new 

patent Axe. 

The year having now nearly gone by, we cannot but 
believe your system of ere by “ Lists of Local Pa- 
pers ** is just the kind of advertising we want, and we to- 
dav forward you an order still adding one more List of 
One Hundred papers, making the number now altogether 
four (4) Lists of One Hundred (local) papers. 

‘The more we talk with newspaper agents and editors’ 
agents the more satisfied we are that the arrangement 
we have made with you is peste to any we have 
ever heard of. The merit of the Axe itself has, of course, 
something to do with the great demand for it, but we are 
satistied that by your system of advertising by * Lists "’ 
we have accomplished in one year what would have 


No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
(Gi FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
— title. A new story is issued each month, uni- 
rm in style, and comprising the following titles: 


. 1—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

. 2.—THE WHITE RovER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
§.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by “eee Ben: Perley Poore. 
1.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
8.—THE DUKE’'S PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THE WoOoD WITCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BeN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cubb, Jr. 

No. L1.—THE YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THeE DuCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 13.—THE WEST POINT CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. S. Goodwin, 

No. 15.—F11Tz-HEkn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THe VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No, 11.—THE KING'S TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No, 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 

No. 21.—THe TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No, 25.—Tiv, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SrECTRES,by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 29.—J essig HEATH, by Emina Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELva, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BriGut CLoupD, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—Tne Fata Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—REbD GOLD, by Miss Camilla illian. 

No. 37.—Vikoqua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THe ILe1RESS oF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK AbvER, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 40.—MR. W ARBLU pede od pe Margaret Blount. 

No. 41.—THE BAUER MUrDER, by 8.C. Prescott. 

No.42.—AN OCEAN WAIPF, by llenry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF Panama,by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46,—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 

No.417.—RED RuPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No.48.—A DARK SECRET, by Misg A. M. Hale. 

No.49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

No.50.—THE MYSTERIOUS KEY, by L. M. Alcott 

No. 51.—CoRRINNE, by Frederick Hunter. 


ordinarily taken us five years to accomplish. 
Respectfully, IPPINCOTT & BAKEWELL. 


—_—— 


SEND FOR OUR 24 PAGE CIRCULAR, 


Which contains—A List of over One Thousand Newspa- 
pers (the best advertising Medium), and price cards show- 
ing aivert.sing rates, and much valuabie information on 


the subject of advertising, free for 3 cent stamp. 
Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
Advertising ‘Agents, 





at once, The New York Book Co., 145 Nassau St., New | 


4Q Paco. 


No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MAaBEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—THE CRYSTAL DAGGER, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA Leg, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.—THe WOLF AT THE Door, 4 Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—WHITE WOLF, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—ReD HAnpD, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—THe YOUNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirs, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF Fate, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No. 65.—THEe Brive oF Paris, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—THE Hero oF TOULON, by Francis A. Durivage, 
No. 67.—THE DWARF FIEND, by E. K. Darnell. 

No. 68.—HackK, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H Bushnell. 

No. 69.—In PERIL, by Frederick Hardman. 

No. 70.—THE RoMAN Banpirt, by Charles G. Rosenberg. 
No. 71.—HAuUNTED, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 72.—Joaquin, by Dr. John B. Williams, M. D. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Zen Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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(Written ne The Flag 0 of our Union. } 
THE BELLS. 


BY CHARLES H. PHILLIPS. 


The bells, the bells— 

Their music swells 

O’er sunny plains, through shady dells: 
They ring in unison with streams, 
Whose laughing pearls chase golden beams; 
They bid bright youth renew her dreams— 

The bells, the merry bells! 


The bells, the bells— 

Their chiming tells 

The wealth of joy that love impels 
Two hearts, that through this world's drear way 
Were ever wont to grope and stray, 
United neath child Cupid's sway, 

And holy chime of bells! 


The bells, the bells— 

And organ swells 

Through evening’s dusk to convent cells; 
The massive walls look dark and drear, 
The silent nuns like ghosts appear, 
On some pale face perchance a tear, 

Whose life beats with those bells! 


The bells, the bells— 

Their wild tone tells 

Of flery flames the gift of hell's. 
The surging waves, like devils wild, 
Leap on the pride that man hath tiled, 
Blackened and hot the wreck is piled, 

Ere hushed those throbbing bells! 


The bells, the bells— 
In solemn knells, 
That in the heart a fear compels, 
Sweep like a gust of wintry breeze 
To barren rocks and leafiess trees, 
And whispers * death !"' o'er land and seas 
The bells, the dee p-toned bells! 


The bells,-the bells— 

Their echo swells, 

And what a tale their music tells 
Of infant smiles, of fiery breath, 
Of fear and hope—what love's dream saith; 
For youth, for love, for life, for death— 

It is the bells, the bells! 





odo Joung Golhe Gegesimat, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TOM’S SEA VOYAGE. 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


"OM ASHLEIGH had a 
great passion for thesea, 
and was always loiter- 
ing about the wharves 
on his way to and trom 
school, to get a glimpse 
of the fresh blue water, 
and see the ships come 
in and go out. He made 
up his mind that he’d be 
a@ sailor when he grew 
up, anyway. He thought 
at first that he would go 
in a ship, but afterwards 
he concluded that he 
would be the captain of a 
steamer. Was there ever 
anything in the world so 
fascinating as a steamer? 
especially one of those 

great foreign steamers, with its gilded saloons, mys- 

terious-looking little state-rooms, and black, shin- 
ing-faced, white-aproned waiters. Then the bustle 
which attended their coming in and going out was 
so delightful; cabmen screaming and shouting, pas- 
sengers hurrying to and fro in a perfect panic about 
their baggage, crowds of people coming down to wel- 











come their friends home or bid them good-by, loaded | 


carriages rushing up at the last moment, pompous 
custom-house officers peeping into everything, and 
knots of sunburnt sailors engaged in the most fas- 
cinating quarrels! Tom never grew tired of watch- 
ing them, and though it was so aggravating to see 
the steamer with all its jolly crew sail away and 
leave him behind—sail away to Fairyland, tur such 
that strange country over the water seemed in his 
imagination—he would not have missed the sight for 
worlds, 

‘Some day I'll go, too,” he would say to himself. 
** Tn seven years I shall be eighteen, and then I shall 
be old enough to be captain.” 


But after awhile he began to think he couldn’t | realizing his most ambitious dream. 
possibly wait as long as that, the days and weeks | board a steamship which was sailing away into the 
It seemed as if he had been eleven | great broad ocean as fast as possible. The land would 
years old ever since he could remember anything, | not be in sight long. But he was not quite as de- 


were 80 slow. 


and always went to school in the same room, always | 


studied the same old arithmetic and geography, and | under such circumstances. 


always had been just so tall ever since he lett off 
baby clotues. It was discouraging, truly. When 
would the day ever come that he should be large 
enough to do as he liked, and not be obliged to do 
everything that he disliked todo? It was so stupid 
to go to school every day when there were such nice 
things going on in the world all the time—circuses 
and horse-races, and every hour some vessel or 
steamship was sailing away from the wharf, all with- 
in sight of that terrible schoolhouse! And Tom be- 
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gan to ote late at school, morning after morning, for- 
getting everything in tlie fascinations about the pier. 
Twice he was fished out of the dock by some sailors, 
and carried home to his distracted parents in an al- 
most dying state. Whether he forgot, in his enthu- 
siasm, that the water would not bear him up, and 
jumped in on. purpose, or whether he ventured too 
near the alluring element and fell in, I cannot state 
I only know that he just escaped with his life on 
both occasions. Bat that did not cure him of his 
love for the sea, by any means; he was still as de- 
sirous of sailing away in one of the steamers, still as 
eager to become @ sailor, and as soon as he was able 
to leave the house would have bent his steps toward 
the wharf again if his tather hadn’t furbidden him to 
do so. But by some means he gained access to the 
back windows of an old shipping-store which com- 
manded the tinest view imaginable of all the ships 
anchored at the wharf, and was so near the scene of 
action that be could hear everything that was talked 
about there alwost as distinctly as if he had been 
outside. 

It was a breezy October morning, and the skies 
were bright and blue as the eyes of Tom’s little 
sweetheart who only yesterday had given him a curl 
of her pretty hair, tied with a knot of the same bue. 
Tom could not help thinking of those eyes when he 
looked at the cloudless arch over the water, and 
thought that when he grew big and was a sailor he'd 
bring her the finest presents from foreign lands. The 
sea hal never looked so inviting, someway, as it did 
that morning; so fresh and sparkling. The sails 
rustled so merrily in the keen, crisping wind, the 
sailors were singing their gayest songs, and the 
whart presented its most delightfully bustling ap- 
pearance, for the steamer Ariel, bound for Havre, 
was just ready to sail. Tom was at his window, as 
usual, though it was long past school-time. He had 
forgotten that there was any such thing as school in 
the world; even the horrors of arithmetic were ban- 
ished trom his mind entirely, for he had made the 
acquaintance ofa sable youth who was a servant to 
the captain of the Ariel, and found his conversation 
very engaging. 

‘““Want to go on board de steamer?” said he to 
Tom, after they had chatted together with the ut- 
most tamiliarity for awhile. ‘‘Come, and I show 
you round.” 

Now Tom’s father and mother both had told him, 
I don’t know how many times, never, by any means, 
to go on board any of the vessels and steamboats, 
and Tom remembered it very well, but how could 
he resist such a temptation as that? He had never 
been on board a large steamer in his life, though he 
had always been longing to do 80, and what possible 
harm could it do just to go over it for a moment or 
two? It would be sometime before it sailed. 

So, after hesitating a moment, he said he would 
go, and assisted by his friend, climbed up the long 
plank, and soon found himself on the smooth, broad 
deck of the steamer. How nice it was, and how Tom 
envied his companion, who, though his air was some- 
what melancholy, and his clothes much the worse 
for wear, was going to sail so soon over the blue 
waters. He tried to make himeelf believe that he 
was going, too, and walked round with such an air 
ot importance! They explored every nook and corner 
of the steamer, and when they once got into the ma- 
chinery-room Tom found that so tascinating that he 
could not tear himself away from it. His friend was | 
called up stairs to perform some duty, but he prefer- 
red to remain where he was, it was such a queer, 
dark place, and everything was so curious. And he 
became so absorbed in watching the men at their 
work, that he forgot where he was, almost, and when 





atter awhile the machine began to move, with a 
regular thud, thud, thud, he did nut think why it 
it was, but said to himself: 

“I will only stay a little while longer, and then I | 
must go to school.” 

But still he kept staying and staying, until, all of 
@ sudden, the sable youth appeared on the scene | 
again. He started when he saw Tom leaning so | 
composedly against the wall, and his eyes showed | 
the white amazingly. 

** Gvodness!”’ he exclaimed, *‘ you ’bout here now, is 
you?” 

“ Why, of course I am,” said Tom. ‘ Is the steam- 
er going to start soon?” 

“Going to start soon! I reckon it bas started 
now-—been started this long time; got pretty well 
out to sea now.” 

** What do you mean?” said Tom, turning pale. 

“Come up, and den you see what 1 mean,” said 
the boy, laughing mercilessly. 

Once on deck, Tom saw that he bad not been jok- 
ing, by any means. The steamer was gliding smooth- 
ly over the water, and back in the dim distance, so 
far that you could only just discern its twinkling 
spires through the mist, lay the city! Tom was 
He was on 


lighted as he had always imagined he should be 


**O, why didn’t you tell me when the steamer was 
going to start?” he exclaimed, in the keenest tone 
of reproach to his sable friend who seemed to enjoy 
his distress. 

* Tought you’d gone long ago,” said he. ‘It’s 
mos’ two hours since 1 comed up stars and left you 
thar.” 


| Sweet! 


| couldn’t sit up one minute longer. 





. 
**O dear,” said Tom, “I didn’tthink! What shall 
Ido? Wont they let me off anywhere?” 


** You might get off any place, I s’pose, but mos’ 
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likely you’d find it redder wet,” remarked the un- 
feeling youth, showing his teeth in a most provoking 
manner. 

Tom thought of his father and mother, and began 
to cry like a baby. 

‘What's the matter, sonny?” said the parser, 
coming up justthen. ‘ Where’s your ticket?—your 
father got it, eh?”’ 

** Nubody’s got it,” sobbed Tom, straining his eye 
wildly toward home. 

** Nobody’s got it?” repeated the purser, not ex- 
actly understanding his meaning. 

* No,” said Tom, “ nor 1 haven’t got any money to 
buy one.” 

* He got lef’, massa,” said his friend, trying to ex- 
plain, aud displaying an amazing quantity of white 
in both eyes and teeth. 

* Got left? Who left him?” said the purser, im- 
patiently. 

‘* Why, he comed on board de steamer, you know, 
and de steamer started before he got out again.” 

“O, that’s it,” said the purser, surveying Tom with 
a puzzled and rather severe expression. 

And Tom began to tell his own pitiful story, with 
@ most wobegone face. 

The purser looked amused, though he tried to be 
severe, and said that boys had no business on board 
the steamer, any way. He’d see the captain about it. 

Tom began to breathe easier, and to think better 
of his situation. There was something jolly about 
it, after all, only what would his father and mother 
say? What would they think had become of him? 

LBy-and-by came around a little, round-faced, mer- 
ry-looking gentleman, who, placing his band on 
Tom’s shoulder said, trying to look fierce: 

**So this is the fellow who is trying to steal! his pas- 
sage to Havre, is it?” 

Tom looked his indignation at the charge, but dar- 
ed not speak it. 

“O captain,” said he, ‘‘ isn’t there any way thatiI 
can get home to-night? My mother is sick, and she 
will worry herself almost to death about me.” 

The captain smiled and shook his head. 

“This doesn’t look much like it, does it?” said 
he, glancing away over the misty waste of water. 

Tom agreed that it didn’t, with a groan. 

** My father’d pay twice the price of the passage to 
get me back again,” said he, the great tears gather- 
ing in his eyes in spite of himself. ‘* He'll pay you 
any way, of course.” 

** What is your father’s name?” he asked. 

“Mr. Ashleigh,” said Tom. 

** Ashleigh?” said the captain, musingly; ** not Mr. 
Edward Ashleigh, the commission-merchant?” ‘4 

* Yes,” said Tom, “ that’s the one.” 

‘Dear me!” said the captain, ‘‘ I know him very 
well.” And ho patted Tom on the shoulder affec- 
tidnately. ‘* Don’t be down-hearted, my lad, but 
see what a brave sailor you’ll be. Accidents will 
happen, sometimes, to everybody. I don’t allow 
boys on the ship, generally, unless they are going to 
sail with me, or bave triends who are guing t» do so. 
But you didn’t know that. I'll make it all right 
with your father when I get back again. Of course 
they’ll be worried about you at home, but we’ll tele- 
graph to them that you’re all safe and sound, as soon 
as we can.” 

Tom felt that he did not deserve such kindness 
from anybody, he had been so disobedient and was 
causing so much trouble by that means to the best 
parents alive. Even then he thought that his moth- 
er might be weeping about him, for it was growing 
late in the afternoon, and of course they had missed 
him long ago. But it was of no use to grieve over it 
now; he was at sea, and he was going to try and en- 

joy himself if hecouli. And tor awhile he did forget 


| everything in the novelty of the scene around him. 


He became interested again in the queer, clashing 
machinery, talked with the sailors, who were vefy 


| conversational and funny, peeped into the great 


kitchen to see them prepare supper, watched the 
genilemen passengers play cards in the saloon, 
climbed into a}! sorts of dangerous places on the out- 
side of the steamer, to the great amusement of the 


sailors, but to the disapproval of the captain, who 
’ oP pone | could see as well as hear the merry woodman’s axe. 


bade them keep an eye on the boy else he would be 
drowned. But as night came on, it grew cloudy, 
the wind began to blow, and the steamer to roll and 
pitch from side to side. Tom’s head hadn’t felt just 
right for a long time, and now it began to feel worse 
than ever it did before in all his life, and so did his 
stomach. He thought he would go out on deck and 
keep still for awhile, and perhaps he would feel 
better. 

O, how hatefully the great green waves looked, with 
their caps of white foam! How cold, and misty, and 
dismal it was on the water! How strangely the 
lamp from the distant lighthouse gleamed through 
the darkness, how tar away home seemed, and how 
But he grew worse every moment, instead 
of better—so giddy and faint that he could hardly 
hold his head up. 

The gong sounded for supper, With a dreadful din 
which made him nearly crazy. O, how could any one 
eat supper, he wondered, the very thought of it was 
so disgusting to him. He wished the captain would 
come and tell him where he was to sleep, for he 
The state-rooms 
were all taken up, he said, but he would provide a 
place for him. Tom wondered if he ha forgotten 
about it; he would go and ask him. But, dear mel 
when ‘he tried to stand, his feet woukin’t hold him 
up, everything was whirling. he could only stagger 


| back int» his seat again with a groan. He was 


dreadfully sick; there wasn’t much prospect of his 
ever reacaing home again, he thought. 





In this condition the good-natured captain found 
him, and taking bim into his own state-room, gave 
him all sorts of anti-seasick doses, and was as kind 
to him as his own father could have been. But poor 
Tom was in a wretched state. Nothing did him any 
good. How he longed for his mother, and how he 


hated the sea! He had never been sick but three 


times before in his life; once he had the mumps, 
once he had the measles, and once he had the stom- 
ach-ache from eating too much ice cream. He had 
imagined himse}f very sick when he had the measles, 
but it was nothing at all compared with this. He 
felt cold, and strange, and cramped, and wished that 
if he must die—and he knew that he must—that he 
might die soon, he was in such misery. Bat morn- 
ing came, and he wasatill living; indeed, he was a lit- 
tle better, for the sea was quite smooth, com para- 
tively, and the sky promised fair weather before long. 
Now he began to feel desolate and homesick! He 
wondered how he could have wished t» be a sailor, 
and thought he would give all he possessed in the 
world, even the splendid new drum which his father 
had given him only a few days before, if he could 
be on the solid earth again. 

The captain did all he could to cheer him up, and 
sent some little boys who were on board the steamer 
with their parents into the state-room to be com- 
pany for him—merry little boys, who had been sea- 
sick themselves during the night, but had entirely 
recovered from it now, and had forgotten, almost, 
how dreadful it was. They persuaded Tom to goon 
deck, and the fresh air revived him wonderfally; 
he became quite merry, too, and began to think that 
it wouldn’t be suoh a bad thing to ba a sailor, after 
all. 

But it stormed nearly all the time during the 
whole long, tedious passage across the water, and 
when they arrived in port at last, he felt as if he had 
jast awakened from a horrible dream, and shouted 
for joy when he felt his feet on the blessed land again, 
But it wasn’t like home, and by no means the fairy- 
land his imagination had pictured, though they had 
such queer toys in the shops, and sold them mar- 
vellously cheap if one could only find out what the 
prices were. It was so bewildering to hear every- 
body speaking in that frantic-sounding French 
tongue! But the captain understood it, and could 
speak it, and Tom happened to have a whole dollar 
in his pocket which his uncle had given him as a 
present the day before he started on his unfortunate 
journey. And with the captain’s aid he managed to 
apend it, and some more with it, which that kind 
gentleman gave him, saying that he muat have 
something pleasant to remember his journey 
by. 

So Tom started homeward, feeling much refreshed 
both in body and mind for hia little stay on shore; 
but the homeward passage was worse, if possible, 
than the one from home. Nothing but a continual 
storm, and he was a wiser it a sadder boy, when his 
eyes caught sight of the old familiar pier once more, 
and his travelled feet were at rest once more in his 
own cosy home. He had grown thin as a shadow, 
and his father and mother forgave him his disobe- 
dience, though it had cost them so much sorrow 
and anxiety, believing that he had been sufficiently 
punished for it. 

I need not say that Tom’s fondness for loitering 
about the wharves grew to be a thing of the past, 
and he avoided even glancing toward the water. It 
was ever and ever 80 many years ago, and he has 
sons now as large as the Tom who sailed in the Ariel, 
but never, since that, has he ventured to go on a sea 
voyage. 





CAREFUL BOYS. 

An old man, very feeble and just clinging to life, 
heard the boys in the field in front of the house chop- 
ping wood. He had been a great chopper in his day, 
and the vigorous strokes of the axes rang on his ear 
like the strains of familiar music. He wished now to 
go—that is, to go out to see them do it, and he called 
loudly to his attendants to bear him out where he 


They did as he axed them to do, and set him near 4 
tree, the branches of which the agile boys were 
pruning. 

As the old man gazed, a tender feeling came over 
him. He recalled the time when he himself was up 
a tree, and the monarchs of the forest, bowed before 
his stalwart arm. He was awakened from his 
reverie by a crack on the head as a limb weighing 
about a hundred pounds fell upon him. There were 
some sheep on the other side of an adjacent wall, that 
were taking their siesta in the shade. 

* Halloo!”’ yelled one of the sons of the veteran, a8 
he saw the limb descend; “take keer, will ye, oF 
you’ll kill some of them sheep next!” 

They carried the old man int» the house com plete- 
ly boughed down, and he expressed no further wish 
to go out. 


+ > 





SNUFF AND SNUFF-TAKERS. 

What a moment, what a doubt! 
All my nose is inside out — 
All my thrilling, tickling caustic, 
Pyramid rhinocerostic, 

Wants to sneeze and cannot do it! 
How it yearns me, thrills me, stings me. 

Now says, * Sneeze, you fooi—get through it.’* 
She-—shece—O, ‘tis most del-ishi— 
Ishi—ishi—most del ishi! 
(Hang it, I shall sneeze till spring!) 
Snuff is a most delicious thing. 
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